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WHO’S WHO 


BARRY BYRNE, some few weeks ago, contracted 
to become the art critic for AMERICA. We welcome 
him most heartily to our columns and recommend 
him to our readers. By profession he is an archi- 
tect, a pupil of Frank Lloyd Wright. Among his 
many achievements may be noted: winning the 
international competition for planning of the city 
of Canberra, Australia; acceptance of his master- 
plan for the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
and for the Wisconsin State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee; designed the pro-Cathedral in Tulsa, Okla.; 
also, one of the famous modern churches of Ire- 
land, that of Christ the King, in Cork. He is listed 
as a housing specialist by the National Housing 
Conference. . . . GEORGES SCHOMMER is, at 
present, Commissioner of Information for the Lux- 
embourg Government. He left his native country 
last May, in the party of the Grand Duchess. Pre- 
viously, he had been president of the Juvenile 
Court and chief scout of the Boy Scouts of Luxem- 
bourg. His education was completed at the universi- 
ties of Munich, Bonn and Paris. . . . H. C. McGIN- 
NIS furnishes his third report on Rutherford’s 
Witnesses and the subversive notions they have in 
their heads. ... JOHN M. CORRIDAN, S.J., makes 
his first appearance in this Review. He is an in- 
structor at Brooklyn Preparatory School, and an 
assistant in the Crown Heights School of Catholic 
Workmen. . . . KATHERINE BREGY, poet and 
essayist, has taught in and observed the literature 
classes of many schools. . . . THE POET’S PAGE 
carries the inspiration of Professor Brady (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.), Sister Miriam (Dallas, Pa.), Katheryn 
Ullmen (Philadelphia, Pa.), and of Mary Trytten 
(Forest Park, Ill.), a newcomer. 
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BY March 1, it is understood, the H.R. 1776 will be 
the law of the land. President Roosevelt, at that 
time, will have plenary power to act in any way 
that he deems necessary for the defense of this 
nation or any nation in the world. The House of 
Representatives has confided in him this extraordi- 
nary and tremendous power over our national des- 
tinies, with scarcely any limitation. The Represen- 
tatives have, it is true, declared that they could 
rescind the power by a majority vote; but this may 
be questioned; it seems that a two-third vote may 
be required for Congress to recall the powers. At 
this writing, the Senators are expressing their 
views on the Lend-Lease bill. What any of them 
say will have little effect, either in defeating or 
amending the bill. It will pass as scheduled, and 
practically as it was first presented. All that it left 
to the citizens of the nation is a hope that the 
effects of this bill may not be so disastrous as some 
of its opponents have feared. The friends of the bill 
are now quietly smiling and remarking that H.R. 
1776 was not really necessary, since President 
Roosevelt really held all the powers that the bill 
conferred on him. The passage of the bill merely 
made the use of these powers more flexible and 
less open to criticism. It is pointed out that the 
President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, could by his own authority assign our ves- 
sels to convoy duty. It seems that he can do every- 
thing short of a declaration of war; but a declara- 
tion of war is no longer an international custom. 
Hope, alone, remains that the President will act 
wisely in all the crises and emergencies that will 
arise during the undetermined period of years in 
which the bill remains effective. 


FREE SPEECH is a right under the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments that must be preserved at 
all costs—free speech for all, and in industrial dis- 
putes for the employer as well as for the worker. 
Peaceful picketing is a means of communication, 
especially for the poor man, since he has ordinarily 
no press or radio nor funds to hire a hall. Violence 
is a crime that must be stopped and punished, 
whether committed by owner against pickets or by 
pickets against owners. With these three state- 
ments we think the reader will agree. And so we 
call attention to the astonishing tangle in which 
they got involved in the Supreme Court’s decisions 
of Monday, February 10. There was some violence 
when a Chicago drivers-union picketed certain cut- 
rate, non-union shops; an Illinois court forbade 
further picketing, and when the pickets fought the 
injunction before the State’s high court, 

an infringement of free speech, they found them- 
selves defeated. The issue was then brought to the 
Federal Supreme Court, but decision was post- 
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poned for nearly three months—in all probability 
because the case developed the first serious split 
among the Roosevelt appointees. Then, just before 
Lincoln’s birthday, the Court spoke. Justice Frank- 
furter held that Illinois was justified in forbidding 
picketing “enmeshed with contemporaneously vio- 
lent conduct which is concededly outlawed.” Jus- 
tices Black and Douglas, and in a separate opinion, 
Justice Reed, felt that the majority opinion “struck 
directly at the heart of our Government by in- 
fringing Constitutional guarantees of free speech 
and free press.” This Review does not here attempt 
to assay the divided opinions, but it does wish to 
point in passing at two statements made by Mr. 
Justice Reed. We cheer the first statement as 
wholly applicable to many of the free speech inci- 
dents in recent years—Mayor Hague’s, the wit- 
nesses’ and all the others: “The remedy,” said Jus- 
tice Reed, “lies in the maintenance of order, and 
not in a denial of free speech.” But we greet the 
Justice’s other statement with goans. “Free speech 
may be absolutely prohibited only under the most 
pressing national emergencies.” By what Constitu- 
tional authority can the Government impose prior 
restraint in any emergency? 


THE SERIES of articles on the Occupied Coun- 
tries, appearing in AMERICA during the past two 
months, has presented independent testimony that 
reaches a cumulative conclusion. Each writer, from 
each country reports the determination of his peo- 
ple to rise, at the earliest opportunity, against the 
Nazi aggressors, and stresses the policy of stubborn 
resistance against Nazi domination that is now be- 
ing followed. All of these small countries of Europe 
have maintained, through centuries, their racial 
differences, their languages, their customs, their 
heritage, even though at times they lost their in- 
dependence. They have kept their identities through 
all the periods of persecution and suppression. Day 
by day, the reports from these countries, as car- 
ried in the newspapers, confirm the testimony of 
the writers in AMERICA as well as the historical 
facts of the centuries past. Poland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg are 
powerless in war, are stripped of means of revolt, 
are pauperized in all material ways. Yet they are 
strong in spirit and determined to survive both the 
blandishments, and ruthlessness of Nazi masters. 


HEARINGS before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee concerning the Lend-Lease bill were 
brought to a focus as well as a close by the testi- 
mony of Wendell Willkie. Spotlights which fea- 
tured the issues converged upon a person who un- 
failingly commands interest by his doings and 

















ideas. With all his customary ease in adapting him- 
self to every novel situation, Mr. Willkie needed 
to summon to his aid all his powers of self restraint. 
He was in what may be fairly called a tight place. 
He was faced with a difficult job: that of declaring 
his unqualified enthusiasm for what the bill was 
aiming to do while at the same time he was not 
at all content with the way the bill was proposing 
to do it. In spite of his zeal for aiding Britain, Mr. 
Willkie made it plain that the limitless grants of 
power to the Chief Executive could have been 
avoided if Congress had lived up to its own pre- 
rogatives. “I believe,” he said, “that Congress 
should retain all possible power. Congress, how- 
ever, has not acted. Therefore, I am forced to con- 
clude that the only way to render aid quickly 
enough is to pass this bill with necessary modifica- 
tions.” Still severer was the test on his restraint 
when his campaign censures of the President’s 
foreign policy were recalled by Senator Clark. 


LESS abundantly clear, however, were Mr. Will- 
kie’s reasonings as to some of his specific proposals 
for qualifying the extent to which aid should be 
furnished. In this respect he came up against an 
old and well known difficulty which cumbers those 
who propound a very wide and generous measure 
of sympathy for the oppressed peoples of the 
world, yet fail to consider in detail those to whom 
this sympathy will consequently be extended. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations, China and 
Greece were, in his suggestion, to be beneficiaries 
of the bill, which should aid the “enslaved de- 
mocracies,” but no mention was made of Finland 
or any other country, such as the Baltic or Balkan 
nations. Questions by Senator Gillette as to the 
relation between Finland and the “enslaved de- 
mocracies” elicited Mr. Willkie’s expression of hope 
that if Britain prevails, Finland’s liberties will be 
restored; but they did not make clear just what 
standard of selection was used concerning those 
countries which he nominated. Mr. Willkie stood 
his ground on the hottest spot of all, his refusal 
to admit the necessity of convoys; but for the sake 
of our whole concept of his policies, we shall await 
with interest clarifications he may make at any 
future time concerning his complete philosophy 
of all that is implied in “enslaved democracies.” 


WHAT voluntary flight from reason can do to a 
great nation, it did to an individual in the case of 
the late James Joyce. Keen and sympathetic is the 
appreciation of Joyce in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, written by his lifelong friend, Oliver St. 
John Gogarty. Joyce was a great repudiator, says 
Gogarty. “He repudiated Ireland, he repudiated the 
Church, he repudiated the Classics and his more 
intelligible self.” Root of this ever-growing repudia- 
tion Dr. Gogarty finds in the unfortunate experi- 
ences, domestic and religious, of Joyce as a boy. 
He was upset for life by a shock derived from a 
terrifying sermon. Joyce could have chosen, with 
his natural sense of beauty, in favor of the “Logos, 


the Divine Word,” but chose unreason’s “senseless 
mutterings instead.” As a result, all that his last 
work’s “vast concordance represents” is a “waste 
of ingenuity” and “nonsense.” “To me,” concludes 
Dr. Gogarty, “it is like a shattered cathedral 
through the ruins of which, buried deep and muted 
under the debris, the organ still sounds with all its 
stops pulled out at once.” 


ZIGGING and zagging, now on this side and now 
on that of the straight highway of historical truth, 
may be a very round-about way of arriving at jour- 
ney’s end, but it has this much to be said in its 
favor, that now and again its erratic course does 
impinge on the great road of truth. A recent dis- 
patch in the New York Herald Tribune zigs into 
an admission of a truth that Catholic students and 
historians have been proclaiming for years. Speak- 
ing of the background against which Marshal 
Pétain’s efforts must be judged, it declares: 
A striking feature of the Third Republic was its 
repudiation of God. No statesman of Republican 
France ever mentioned the Deity in his public ad- 
dresses. It would have been political suicide for him 
to do so. French Freemasonry, as contrasted with 
the lodges in the United States and England, was 
largely atheistic, and in the late parliamentary sys- 
tem was a force to be reckoned with. 

This anti-God movement .. . had struck deep 
roots in France. The school-teachers . . . were strong- 
ly atheistic. The name of God was taboo in the 
French classroom. 

With all that, however, official France knelt in 
thanksgiving in Rheims Cathedral in 1938. The 
people of France were moving back to God and 
carrying the Government with them. 


MYSTERY, thus far, shrouds the topics of talk 
between Franco and Mussolini, Franco and Pétain. 
Since Italy, France and Spain are vitally interested 
in Africa, and since Africa has loomed up as a 
major war-issue, the speculators about mysterious 
conversations are alertly watching Mediterranean 
Africa. Observers, also, might well watch Europe, 
Pétain and Franco, and, their relation with Hitler. 
They are in a precarious pose, with disorganized 
and destitute nations as their care, and with the 
Nazi power-supremacy as their threat. Thus far, 
French Pétain and Spanish Franco have held off 
complete domination by Germany. To the end, bit- 
ter as it may be for them, they may be depended 
upon to act the patriots. They have not yet been 
persuaded by Hitler, nor have they submitted to 
his bullying. Though strong men, they have weak- 
ened nations, and eventually may be trodden under 
heel. But it seems to us that Marshal Pétain is a 
most important factor in the obstruction of Hitler. 
He has won the diplomatic battle in his refusal to 
cede power to the universally detested Laval and in 
securing the succession of Admiral Jean Darlan. 
He has placed General Weygand in the most stra- 
tegic spot in Africa. And he has undoubtedly en- 
couraged his favorite pupil of long ago, General 
Franco, seeking self-determination for Spain. While 
such men remain, honor will be upheld. 
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SAID the Apostolic Delegate at the formal dedica- 
tion on February 4 of the first five buildings of 
Barry College in Miami, Fla.: “A system of educa- 
tion which is subject to the changing experiments 
of the day, cannot give security and stability either 
to the individuat or to society. . . . In order to save 
the youth of today, and so properly to mold the 
society of tomorrow, education must be organized 
around Christ.” 


ONE of the landmarks of Catholic Press pioneer- 
ing in this country passed with the death, on 
February 11, of Monsignor Cornelius F. Thomas, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in Washington, 
D. C. He was the first editor of the Catholic Re- 
view, Official organ of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more and Washington. One of the quietest hours 
of Monsignor Thomas’ busy and versatile life was 
spent some years ago when marooned with a future 
Associate of AMERICA in a mudbound Ford upon 
a woods-road in historic Southern Maryland. Re- 
marked Monsignor Thomas on that occasion, while 
waiting for a team of mules to solve the predica- 
ment, that there was always something new to be 
learned in visiting ancient and historic scenes. 


INQUIRIES that reach our office from time to 
time lead us to believe that many Catholics are 
unaware that a live total-abstinence movement still 
exists in this country. The Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America, however, is now in its 
sixty-eighth year. The president is the Rev. John 
W. Keogh, A.M., of Philadelphia, who is one of 
the world’s most considerate letter writers, also 
an efficient organizer. Information may be obtained 
from 59 Elizabeth Street, Derby, Conn. Total ab- 
stinence, on Catholic principles, is a Catholic move- 
ment, and has never been more needed than at 
the present day. 


HORNET’S nests were stirred up in South Africa 
when the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in the Orange Free State sent a letter to the 
Premier of South Africa defending the Nazis 
against the charge of paganism. The general secre- 
tary of the German African party wrote a vigorous 
reply, as did the Southern Cross, South Africa’s 
principal Catholic newspaper. 


ACCORDING to Schoénere Zukunft, German Cath- 
olic weekly, the German Bishops, at last year’s 
conference in Fulda, passed a resolution that they 
would themselves take the lead in the liturgical 
movement in Germany. A special report was drawn 
up on liturgical questions, whose treatment was 
entrusted to Bishop Stohr of Mainz and Bishop 
Simon Konrad Landersdorfer of Passau. Bishop 
Landersdorfer particularly urged the participation 
of the Faithful in liturgical services, the celebra- 
tion of the community or Dialog Mass and liturgi- 
cal evening prayers. 


CORRESPONDENCE from Mexico, by the N.C. 
W.C. News Service, relates that open opposition 
to anti-Catholic education laws of that country has 
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been declared by the so-called National Sinarchist 
movement, which claims a membership of 500,000 
active soldiers, workingmen and farmers. In a 
letter addressed on February 3 to President Manuel 
Avila Camacho, the chief of the movement, Sal- 
vador Abascal, demands the amendment of Article 
3 of the Mexican Constitution, states that “the 
workers and peasants hate ‘Socialism’,” and the 
immoral, Communistic type of education that mas- 
querades under that name. Members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, according to the same correspond- 
ence, appear to be, for the great part, of the re- 
ligiously indifferent type. 


SAID the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Savannah-Atlanta, at the close of last year’s epoch- 
making first Catholic Conference of the South, 
whose proceedings now appear in book form: 
Poverty does not always lead to virtue: There is 
a poverty which frees a man from the bonds of 
earth. This is the voluntary giving up of possessions, 
the ideal of Christian devotion. But there is a pov- 
erty which binds a man even close to the sordid 
things of earth, a poverty which breeds care, anx- 
iety, resentment, bitterness, oppression, and such a 
state is not of God. It is the spawn of the devil, the 
ashen fruit of injustice. .. . This is why the Church 
concerns herself with the social problems of today. 


Southern Catholics face a solid task in tackling 
poverty, but, in the words of the Conference’s 
president, Paul D. Williams, they look upon it not 
as a problem but as an opportunity. 


FLANK movement against birth control, by re- 
moving an excuse for it, has been initiated by the 
seventy credit-unions of Buffalo and Western New 
York, affiliated with the National Institute of 
Credit Unions. The plan is devised by the Rev. 
William J. Kelley, O.M.I., and provides a reduced 
rate for maternity cases to families in which the 
father is a member of a credit union. At the same 
time, milk at a penny a bottle will be supplied to 
76,000 Catholic school children in Chicago through 
an arrangement arrived at by the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, the Very Rev. D. F. 
Cunningham, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, and the Back-of-the-Yards council. 


IN a joint Pastoral issued last October, excerpts of 
which have just reached this country, the Bishops 
of Belgium tell their people: 


No one can prevent you from keeping alive in your 
soul the love of your country. . . . Love for one’s 
country is a sacred duty, made only more imperative 
when this country is momentarily in distress... . 
It is doubtless necessary to recognize the occupying 
power as a de facto Power and to obey it within the 
limits of international conventions. 


The seven Lutheran Bishops of the Norwegian 
State Church have issued a protest denouncing the 
recent police order abolishing the “professional 
oath of silence for ministers.” “The duty of the 
State,” they assert, “‘is to uphold righteousness and 
justice in accordance with the will of God.” They 
point out “three specific instances” in which “acts 
of violence, instead of being prevented, are actually 
condoned.” 











THE DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG 
AWAITS THE HOUR OF JUSTICE 


GEORGES SCHOMMER 











THE Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is a small coun- 
try of 999 square miles and 300,000 inhabitants. 
Geographically, it is situated in the heart of west- 
ern Europe between France, Belgium and Ger- 
many. Politically, it is an independent country 
whose permanent and unarmed neutrality has been 
recognized by the treaty of London in 1867 and 
guaranteed by the great European Powers, Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Italy, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. Economically, this little European coun- 
try is of great importance by reason of its iron 
industry. It was included in the German customs- 
union from 1842 to 1918 and, since 1921, in the 
customs union with her good neighbor Belgium. 
Throughout the centuries and until 1867, the 
history of this tiny state has been entwined with 
that of the history of the fortress of Luxembourg. 
Time after time foreign garrisons took possession 
of the citadel, which is called the “Gibraltar of the 
North” because of its strategic value. Burgundy 
under Charles le Téméraire, Spain under Charles 
V and Philippe II, France under Louis XIV and 
later under the Revolution and Napoleon I, Aus- 
tria under Marie-Thérése and Joseph II, Prussia 
under the treaty of Vienna in 1815—all occupied 
the city and the fortress of Luxembourg. Each of 
these occupations left traces of their passage, and 
even today the city—built on a sheer massive for- 
mation of rock—wears the characteristic aspect of 
the towns fortified by the French general Vauban. 
It is remarkable that, despite so many foreign 
dominations, the people of Luxembourg has at all 
times retained its own individual character and 
personality. Neither French nor German, the Lux- 
embourger is essentially Luxembourger. He is de- 
voted to his native land, which he loves with the 
same tenacity of spirit as his forefathers. He is 
attached to his soil and to everything that is con- 
nected with it materially, morally and spiritually. 
The ancestral traditions, for all they imply of faith, 
loyalty, fidelity and truth, are sacred to him, and 
he honors these memories, retained throughout a 
past of many difficulties, with a deep patriotic senti- 
ment. In analyzing this Luxembourg patriotism, 
one observes that it is a sane nationalism, whose 
origin may be found in the old sayings, as expressed 
in the English wisdom: “My house is my castle,” 
or in the French: Charbonnier est maitre chez soi. 
If the Luxembourger’s loyalty is inspired directly 
from the heart, it is supplemented by his sound 
reasoning power. Thus he has understood that, due 


to his modest situation, he had to remain in perma- 
ment contact not only with his neighbors but with 
all the world. For generations the Luxembourg 
artisans have left for foreign countries to perfect 
themselves in their respective trades. Due to the 
same tradition, the Luxembourg students com- 
pleted their studies in the universities of Paris, 
Louvain, Brussels, Heidelberg, Freibourg, Geneva 
and others. And when the farmland was too small 
and the family too large, the good judgment and 
perhaps sometimes a taste for the unknown and 
adventure have induced many a Luxembourger to 
establish a new home in the United States, to which 
they offered a loyal devotion that harmonized in 
perfect accord with the love of their homeland. 

It is natural for the Luxembourger to be tol- 
erant, and he has not only a sense of honor but 
he definitely respects the value of the contract, 
and of the promise. At all times and under all cir- 
cumstances he insists that human rights and hu- 
man dignity must be safeguarded. These sentiments 
were beautifully manifest in 1939, when Luxem- 
bourg celebrated the centennary of its independence 
amid a war-threatened Europe. 

The instinct of a folk is a sure guide. Luxem- 
bourg instinct did not err in its premonition that 
the danger to Luxembourg independence could 
come only from a Prussianized Germany. A Lux- 
embourg national anthem, commemorating the 
construction of the first railway, ends with the 
words: “We want to remain what we are’’; but the 
Luxembourg instinct has translated this motto: 
“We do not wish to become Prussians.” And today, 
when Hitler’s National-Socialism is dominated by 
the spirit of Potsdam, the dread and distrust of it 
which inspire all men of good will is shared by all 
Luxembourgers. 


On August 2, 1914, imperial Germany for the 
first time violated Luxembourg’s independence and 
neutrality, despite the treaty of London of 1867, 
which had been approved, sanctioned and signed 
by Prussia. Liberated in 1918 by the United States 
Army under General Pershing, the Grand Duchy 
regained its rights. The Grand Duchess Charlotte 
of Luxembourg—a woman of great heart and a 
wonderful mother—was the living symbol of Lux- 
embourg and rightfully the object of the grateful 
and unanimous confidence of the nation. The Lux- 
embourg people aspired only to live in peace and 
friendship with all its neighbors. 
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In 1939, upon the demand of the Luxembourg 
Government, Hitler solemnly renewed the promise 
to respect the inviolability of Luxembourg. Several 
months later, during the night of May 10, 1940, 
Nazi Germany violated again its most sacred 
pledges, when Hitler’s soldiers and Fifth Columnists 
occupied Luxembourg territory. But once more, 
Luxembourg instinct had not erred. Everyone in 
Luxembourg knew that the danger would come 
only from those who had organized in Germany, 
despite all Divine and human laws, a regime of bar- 
barism and terror; who had trodden down, one 
after another, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway; who, since 1933, had not 
shrunk from any crime to achieve their ends and 
who had established as their motto, according to 
their minister of “justice” Guertner (who died re- 
cently): “Right is what is useful to the German 
people.” 

It was of greatest importance that the Sovereign 
and the Luxembourg Government remain free in 
order to be able to proclaim before the civilized 
world the rights which Luxembourgers have to in- 
dependence and liberty and which cannot be pro- 
scribed. Therefore, all measures had been taken, 
and at the moment when the German parachutists 
and motorized units occupied Luxembourg, the 
Grand Duchess Charlotte crossed the French 
border. The writer of this article was with her and 
noted in his diary: 

Our sovereign was courageous, calm and dignified. 

She found herself faced by an atrocious situation. 

Her mother’s heart was tormented by the duties of 

a Sovereign who has had always the most noble 

sense of her responsibilities and by anguish about 

the unknown fate of her six children. The duty be- 
fore her was more than sorrowful. In order to be 
able to continue the fight for the rights of Luxem- 
bourgers, she was obliged to abandon them tem- 
porarily at the most tragic moment of their history. 

There was no other alternative to save the future 

and independence of Luxembourg, because one can- 

not deal with criminals—nor with Hitler! 

All those who came in contact with the Grand 
Duchess in these crucial hours will never forget her 
humane majesty—she was the living protest of 
right and innocence against the barbarous violence 
which was being perpetrated. At this pathetic hour, 
Charlotte of Luxembourg entered into legend and 
history. 

Hitlerized Germany repeated the crime of im- 
perial Germany. But in 1940, the Nazis did not 
even respect Luxembourg’s administrative author- 
ity. The facts prove their intentions. 

Since August, 1940, they have joined Luxem- 
bourg to the Nazi “Gau” of Koblentz-Trier. They 
have abolished, by decree, the principal articles of 
the Luxembourg constitution, principally its tradi- 
tional liberties: liberty of worship, liberty of the 
press, liberty of public meeting, etc. They have dis- 
solved the Chamber of Deputies, the Council of 
State and the municipalities. At the head of each 
administrative organization they have placed Ger- 
man Nazi leaders. They have discharged or de- 
ported into Germany a great many Luxembourg 
officials, as for example, the Post Office employes, 
and the police force. 

They have taken over all professional organiza- 
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tions and placed at the head of all industrial organ- 
izations Nazi controllers. They have prohibited the 
use of the French language in the schools, in ad- 
ministration and in private conversation. Officials 
will be dismissed, retired officials will be deprived 
of their pensions, business people will not be per- 
mitted to do business, workers will receive no 
wages unless they have signed and given their con- 
sent to join a so-called “German movement” which 
has never existed in Luxembourg. They have pro- 
hibited the transfer of any property without the 
consent of the Nazi authorities. They have abol- 
ished the term “Grand Duchy of Luxembourg,” 
and introduced the German anti-Semitic laws. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers are compelled to participate 
in Nazi training camps in Germany, and must take 
part in Nazi propaganda. 

They have destroyed all emblems, monuments or 
symbols of Luxembourg independence. Thus they 
have wrecked the Monument du Souvenir, which 
had been erected by national subscription to honor 
the memory of the 3,000 Luxembourg volunteers 
of the last World War, and they have cut down the 
“trees of liberty” which had been planted through- 
out Luxembourg. They have forbidden the Luxem- 
bourg National Anthem to be sung. They have 
arbitrarily confiscated many properties and have 
made mass arrests, among them several Luxem- 
bourg priests. 

Nazi occupation has tried to impose by brutal 
force a new “way of life” which is absolutely con- 
trary to all Luxembourg traditions. German Naz- 
ism has placed before the Luxembourg people the 
dilemma: “Either submit or starve.” 

This new manifestation of ‘Nazi Kultur” engen- 
ders, for anyone who knows the Luxembourg spirit, 
but one certainty: More than ever the Luxem- 
bourger will have horror for anything connected 
with Nazi or Prussian mentality. One can compel 
the Luxembourgers to bend temporarily before the 
violence, but their hearts and their souls will never 
be the prey of the invaders. 

We often receive news through various channels 
from the violated country. Everywhere the morale 
is magnificent, and the Luxembourg women are 
not the least to give testimony of it. For instance, 
they carry the national colors of red, white and 
blue by making a combination of these colors in 
their dresses. And the Nazis well realize the senti- 
ments of these women, for they call them “the 
women with stone faces.” 

The Grand Duchess is for them all the object of 
devotion and of love, and everyone understands 
that her presence at the side of Great Britain and 
her allies is the guarantee of Luxembourg resur- 
rection. They know that their little innocent land, 
which never aspired to anything but peace, is as- 
sured of the understanding and active sympathy of 
the United States, and in their hearts they carry 
the confidence that the totalitarian ideology will 
vanish before the eternal spirit of Christian civil- 
ization. 

The Luxembourg people await with confidence 
the hour of justice which will be the hour of liber- 
ation. 














CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
FAILS TO SWAY STATES 


JOHN LAFARGE 











TO anyone who looks at the confusion now exist- 
ing in the world, a question recurs insistently. Why 
does not the Church, custodian of the eternal 
truth, exert more influence upon the governments 
of the world? The Vatican radio is quoted as say- 
ing there are in the world 389,277,000 Catholics, 
more than any one other religious group in exist- 
ence. Yet is there a single government in any coun- 
try which is really and genuinely formed according 
to Catholic principles? Is there any country which 
deals with other nations, commercially, colonially, 
according to the Catholic ideal of the community 
of nations? Do we find anywhere the relationship 
between the Church and the state as laid down, 
for instance, by Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical 
on the constitution of the state, Immortale Dei? 

Portugal, under Salazar, may exemplify some of 
the Church’s teachings. But giving Portugal all 
her due, she is but a small political “island,” a 
heavily wave-washed island, in a world over which 
the Catholic doctrine as to just government has 
practically no sway. 

In our own country, the influence of 23,000,000 
Catholics upon political life, as Catholics and as 
representing a unified body of doctrine, is extreme- 
ly problematic. Vigorous attempts at exerting such 
influence are made by certain members of the 
clergy, not those in authority, who seek every op- 
portunity to make themselves heard in pulpit, lec- 
ture hall or radio upon controversial political 
matters. Such do wield a certain influence. They 
are applauded by those who agree with them, de- 
tested by those who disagree. They are champions 
of the truth or meddlers in politics, martyrs or 
heroes, according to their conformity with battling 
schools of thought. But the politically articulate 
clergyman, be he right or wrong, for or against, 
labors under a very serious handicap. The louder 
he speaks, the more vehement is the opposition 
he stirs up, and his vociferations are merely an 
invitation for some other clergyman tempera- 
mentally so inclined to be heard to the contrary. 
Thus the whole affair winds up in a contest be- 
tween those who can make the most noise and take 
the most belligerent attitude. Each nullifies the 
other’s efforts. The resultant influence upon public 
life, therefore, is slight, since for every Roland on 
the Catholic lecture platform the radio program 
will readily produce an Oliver. 

Upon one matter, however, all happily do agree. 
If Catholic thought and Catholic teaching upon 
the great principles which underlie sound govern- 
ment and safeguard order and liberty are not 
listened to, if they do not wield an influence in the 
United States, our country will go steadily from 


bad to worse. There can be no optimism on this 
point. Pessimism must envelop anyone who thinks 
of future years in which these teachings and ideals 
are forgotten. 

As to why our Faith has so comparatively little 
influence upon public life today, here or abroad, 
there is no simple and easy answer. There is, fur- 
thermore, no single answer. The attempt to find a 
reason breaks up into a series of contributing 
factors. 

Some of these are discussed by Michael de la 
Bedoyere, editor of the (London) Catholic Herald, 
in the Dublin Review for January, 1941. He asks: 

Where shall we find the clue to the puzzle? How 

shall we account for the comparative failure of 

Christianity as an ordering force in the world in 

the past, and how shall we set about to remedy the 

defect so that Christianity in the future may come 
effectively to the rescue of a world that so badly 
needs its inspiration? 
In Europe, “the most this immense Catholic force 
has been able to do is to preserve here and there 
the essential minimum of religious liberty.” 

As a broad answer to his own question, Mr. de 
la Bedoyere replies that, apart from the question 
of personal holiness in the Church’s members, our 
lack of influence is due, in considerable measure, 
to our defective instruction in the full meaning of 
Catholicism. Do Catholics “know clearly enough 
what their religion implies?” He selects, then, as 
an outstanding example of this lack of sufficient 
knowledge, the lack of “adequate appreciation of 
where they stand, as Catholics, or should stand, 
in regard to the state.” 

There is nothing new about this. “In the Eng- 
land of Henry VIII’s day only More and Fisher 
stood out as able to think quite clearly about the 
real issue at stake.” At present, how many Catho- 
lic laymen really know the teaching of the En- 
cyclicals issued on this subject during the last sixty 
years? In this country, how many of our Catholic 
politicians know these teachings, even superficial- 
ly? Yet it is evident as daylight that any Catholic 
elected to any public office, be it municipal, State 
or national, should be a master of Catholic social 
and political teaching. 

If Catholic politicians were universally grounded 
in Catholic political science, there would seem to 
be very much less call for politically minded 
clergymen. 

But there is an additional answer to the question 
raised by Mr. de la Bedoyere, the answer of Chris- 
tian humanism. 

If we study the progress made by the different 
secular political theories that are contending for 
world mastery at the present time, we cannot help 
being struck by the fact that all of them, without 
exception, rely for success upon their skill in con- 
vincing the common man that they, and they 
alone, completely understand human nature and 
its manifold needs and aspirations. 

To express the matter in reverse: no political 
propagandist, no party leader or dictator, can hope 
to reach first base with his schemes unless he can 
prove to the general satisfaction his understanding 
of man as man. The day is past when a party can 
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nope to win by promising merely external and 
wholly elementary benefits. While these may win 
some of the people—possibly key voters in this or 
that town—they are utterly insufficient to gain any 
universal confidence. Whether it is for good or 
for evil, whether it is an aftermath of Socialism 
or whether it is due to the Holy Spirit working 
in the world, or a simple result of popular educa- 
tion, the truth is that the world at the present time 
experiences an immense and generalized conscious- 
ness of universal human values and no party or 
politician can for a moment afford to ignore them. 
I am not saying this consciousness is good or that 
it is bad, but merely that it is a fact that none can 


ignore. 

Hitler and Mussolini, despite all their whipped- 
up appeals to national glory and pride of race, find 
it absolutely necessary to convince the man in the 
street they are profoundly sympathetic toward 
human needs. Moreover, they find it necessary to 
build up—through education, through propaganda 
—an elaborate, highly dramatized picture of the 
Ideal Man, the Ideal Woman, the Ideal Family. 
They find their most powerful political ally in a 
humanistic synthesis, as do today all the other 
great politicians of the world. 

If naturalistic humanism is today the most pow- 
erful force at the service of the modern state in 
establishing the reign of a secularized order, why 
should not a religiously inspired humanism, based 
upon the Humanity of the God-Man, Jesus Christ, 
be the most powerful ally of the Catholic Church 
in de-secularizing this order and making itself felt 
in proportion to the Church’s numbers, personal 
holiness and sacred mission in the world? 

The most powerful lever totalitarian forces use 
against the Church today is that of amplifying and 
utilizing for their own ends the social mission of 
government. Yet they stand at an incomparable 
disadvantage with the Church because of their dis- 
torted idea of man. Why cannot the Church use 
her own lever, and meet the totalitarian forces on 
their own ground, which is hers by ancient right? 

“We cannot have a Catholic order”’—in politics 
as in society or education—said Prof. Robert C. 
Pollock of Fordham University Graduate School 
at last year’s meeting of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation, “unless we have also a natural 
order.” In explanation of this, he went on: 

If in the whole of our Catholic life, in our schools 

and in the different spheres of activity, we were to 

hold fast to the Thomistic principle that justice to 

God demands justice to nature, which means above 

all, justice to man, we should ultimately make secu- 

larism intellectually and socially unrespectable. It is 
time we claimed our heritage. 

The Church has a humanistic heritage not of 
her own life of two thousand years alone, but of 
the entire history of the human race. The Church 
alone knows man in his inmost being and can in- 
corporate into a consistent whole whatever is of 
value in the knowledge contributed by modern 
social and biological science. It is time that Catho- 
lics share the Church’s humanistic wisdom and by 
means of it command a hearing that no amount of 
mere declamation can hope to gain. 
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TRUE MOTHERHOOD 
IS A FULL-TIME JOB 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











LAST week an ineffable ass in a cap and gown got 
up to address the graduates of one of our largest 
colleges for women. 

I sympathize with our young graduates. They 
are about to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
lashed into a storm by the apathy and silliness of 
us, their elders. If,that were not enough, they must 
listen to Commencement addresses. Thus they start 
with a handicap in a world already full of barriers 
and pitfalls. 

But to return to our cap-and-gown gentleman. 
If I may credit the reports in the daily press, he 
does not believe that woman’s place is in the home. 
Neither does anyone else with sense. Woman’s 
place is where God wants her to be. But if I under- 
stand him, he thinks that a married woman’s place 
in this world ought to be a sort of straddle. “Stay 
at home only half the time,” he pleaded. “Don’t 
look on wedded life as an exclusive, full-time, all- 
life, career.” 

I cannot help wondering if this Commencement 
orator has ever clocked a real mother at work. If 
she can get through her daily tasks in twelve hours, 
then every hour must include the usual sixty min- 
utes, plus an extra period or two. As I ponder on 
this phenomenon, I can see that, in one sense, the 
orator is right. A mother’s life is not a full-time 
career. If this sodden old world is to maintain itself 
a grade above barbarism, it must be something like 
full time and a half, as an irreducible minimum. 

At the moment I have in mind a group of chil- 
dren consisting of Jack, age four and a half, Mary 
Eleanor, two and a half, and Paul, who looks out 
on the world with wide unclouded eyes that first 
opened five months ago. Thanks be to God, all are 
healthy and, by consequence, two of them are 
noisy, and exceedingly inquisitive about this 
strange world in which they find themselves. It 
is a world of fairies and angels, and that, as far 
as they are concerned, is more than a little bit of 
all right. But it is also a world of carpet-sweepers 
and gas-stoves, full of mysteries for little eyes to 
wonder at, and little fingers to pry into, of wooden 
sticks which, properly treated, give forth a beau- 
tiful blaze, and of things in bottles and cases, the 
opening of which challenges their ingenuity. It is 
also encumbered by large persons whose ways are 
very strange, and not to be calculated. 

In these three little ones we find, first of all, a 
sacred trust. Almighty God has put them in the 
care of father and, particularly, of mother. Pro- 
vision must be made for their physical welfare. 
The mind, as it unfolds gradually, must be guided 
aright. They will take their places in the next gen- 
eration as three citizens. Most important of all, 

















they are three souls that have come from the cre- 
ative hand of God. The first and most pressing of 
all duties resting upon parents, especially upon 
mothers, is to prepare those souls to live and work 
and suffer, and then go back to God, resplendent 
in God’s grace. 

Is that a half-time career? 

That home of Jack, Mary Eleanor, and Paul, is 
an all-day, all-night, restaurant, hotel, laundry, 
playground, court of final appeal, jury, probation- 
office, catechism class, school for etiquette, church, 
and about anything else pertaining to human ac- 
tivity that you may care to add. It is a twenty- 
four hour job, and more. For it is a job that con- 
templates the future, and eternity itself. 

At about six in the morning, Paul announces in 
the only way possible to him that he is hungry. 
He begins to yell. Roused by this announcement, 
Jack turns sleepily in his bed, and presently begins 
to wander about in his 1 Eleanor 
still sleeps peacefully. With Paul assuaged by food, 
Jack’s breakfast is on the stove, and Mary Elean- 
or’s. The day has begun; a glorious day full of 
care and toil, but endless in opportunities for min- 
istering to Christ’s little brothers and sister. Then 
apartments must be cleaned. Even electric carpet- 
sweepers are not automatic, and in an experience 
that began on the wooded marge of Bank Lick 
Creek half a century ago, I have never encountered 
a dish that could wash itself, and then climb into 
the cupboard. In a way, life is a continual battle 
against matter out of place, particularly in a home 
with children. 

After breakfast, Jack and Mary Eleanor drop 
off to sleep? Not exactly. I do not know how many 
theatres there are in New York, but to amuse small 
children a mother needs more than the technical 
ability of all the managers of all of them. If you 
do not like a play, you can walk out, and then warn 
your friends against it. You do not sit down to 
weep, and with loud wails call on the manager to 
provide a better play instanter. But a mother must. 

Let us take up another page from this chronicle 
of supremely important service. Children embrace 
the dirt of the earth by a kind of natural urge, 
as though they were striving to identify themselves 
with the element from which they were drawn. 
When they come in from play in the afternoon, 
custom demands that they be washed. Did you ever 
try to remove the grime from the face and hands, 
and back of the ears, of a small boy, trying to get 
the dirt off, and yet not bruise or abrade the tender 
skin? It is a chemical operation that calls for nice 
skill, and much patience. Did you ever try to in- 
duce a small boy, or girl, all agog with the excite- 
ment of afternoon play, to eat his or her supper? 
Or calm them down, and put them in pajamas, 
washed, and fed, and ready (you, that is, not they) 
for bed? 

Talleyrand was a diplomat of respectable parts. 
But any good mother could give him cards and 
spades, and sweep him off the board. There is not 
much difference between babies and diplomats (or 
men who “run” governments, generally running 
them into war) as far as intelligence and foresight 


are in question, but that difference is in favor of 
the babies. The soul-difference is, of course, in- 
finite; my point here is simply to stress what a 
mother needs to be a good mother. 

Night-prayers have been said. Mother, father, 
uncles, aunts, the colored girl who comes in the 
afternoon, and toys, have been commended to God 
Who will surely listen, remembering, as Patmore 
says (or is it Francis Thompson?) that His own 
Son was once a baby, stumbling over long words 
in His prayers. The children have been kissed and 
tucked away, hugging, respectively, an old rag-doll, 
and an airplane. The work of the day is done? 

My capped-and-hooded man is wrong again. This 
work is like one of Henry Ford’s endless assembling 
belts. For a mother, one day merges into another, 
and day, and night, and time, are only words. She 
lives, as we shall all live in Heaven, please God, in 
an eternal present, occupied with taking care of 
the children. She must now look over the laundry, 
lay out the clothes, and prepare, as far as may be 
possible, for the morning needs of the children. 
But is not Paul about ready for his last refection 
of the day? She glances at the clock. It is nearly 
ten. She must be ready for him at the moment that 
he is ready for her. 

Tonight, he seems to have some pain in his little 
tummy, and he cries. His mother leans over his 
crib to pick him up, all eighteen pounds of him. A 
sleepy little head drops to her shoulder. He must 
be “burped.” (If you do not know what that means, 
be informed that he must be patted on the back. 
We elders take bicarbonate for the same purpose.) 
The day began at six in the morning. It is now 
after eleven at night, and that marks a seventeen- 
hour day. 

“Don’t look on wedded life as a full-time career,” 
says this ineffable ass. I have often preached to 
Holy Name gatherings, but when I hear talk like 
that, I almost regret that I cannot throw aside the 
counsel I have given on those occasions. 

Servants, of course, and mechanized household 
equipment, can help a mother, and it certainly is 
the father’s strict duty to provide these, when pos- 
sible. But it remains ever true, as Leacock wrote 
years ago, “the vacuum-cleaner can take the place 
of the housewife. It cannot replace the mother. No 
man ever said his prayers at the knees of a vacuum- 
cleaner, or drew his first lessons in manliness and 
worth from the sweet old-fashioned stories that a 
vacuum-cleaner told.” Or a radio, either. 

Is a mother’s work dull, stupefying, worthy of 
only half her attention? Yes, to an empty-pate, but 
not to a real woman. Perhaps there is something 
glorious, withheld from my poor eyes, in the spec- 
tacle of women deliberately leaving their homes to 
run for public office, or to engage in business. But 
it seems to me that a woman who brings up chil- 
dren to know, revere and serve God, does far more 
for this world and for humanity than the man who 
planned the Parthenon, or built that glorious 
cathedral at Chartres. For he dealt only in marble 
and bronze and many-colored glass, but she in the 
most precious thing on earth; the soul and body 
of an innocent child. 
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RUTHERFORD WARNS HIS DUPES 
ON RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT 


H. C. McGINNIS 











ALTHOUGH “Judge” Rutherford and his Jeho- 
vah’s witnesses are a persistent nuisance to all de- 
cent Americans, their annoying proclivities resem- 
ble something viewed through the wrong end of a 
telescope when compared with their subversive 
dangerousness. Their ideology is shockingly similar 
to Communism and their methods of penetration 
far more insidious. 

The American public has been extremely slow to 
see this; and for good and sufficient reasons. Ruth- 
erford gives most definitely the impression he is 
advocating little more than a very unique way of 
getting to “heaven,” and American tolerance per- 
mits a man to seek his soul’s salvation in any way 
he sees fit. But the “Judge” goes much deeper: 
the stern requirements of his “spiritual” doctrine 
demand the destruction of all formal governments, 
of all trade, commerce and business as we know it, 
and the abandonment of the marriage ceremony 
and other pillars of civilization. 

If these pronouncements were made openly and 
with the same insistence with which the witnesses’ 
daily preachments are usually made, the public 
would immediately smell a Communistic kinship 
between the witnesses and the Reds. But Ruther- 
ford’s methods are far more subtle and therefore 
many times more pernicious than Moscow’s. Com- 
munists teach their theories for the benefit of Mos- 
cow; Rutherford claims his similar theories are for 
the salvation of a man’s soul, knowing a man will 
do much more for his soul than he will for Moscow 
or any other human agency. The American Com- 
munist may be credited occasionally with putting 
tongue in cheek when he receives Moscow’s orders; 
but Rutherford’s adherents are never guilty of this 
disloyalty, for the same things told them by Ruth- 
erford come, according to his own naive admission, 
direct from God. The same American who can be 
depended upon to heave a Red across the street 
should one knock at his door to spread Communist 
doctrines, may, in far too many instances, be equal- 
ly depended upon to receive with open arms a 
Jehovah’s witness bearing the same message. 

The witness’ first approaches cater to three hu- 
man weaknesses: superstition, wishful thinking, 
intolerance. The witness—from whose sales-manual 
high pressure commercial concerns could well adopt 
a page or two—sizes up his prospect and baits his 
hook with, let us say, superstition. Rutherford’s 
books are produced and the increasingly frightened 
prospect is shown terrifying pictures detailing the 
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Devil and his legions in action, the world’s utter 
destruction—excepting Jehovah’s witnesses—to- 
gether with many other dire and calamitous hap- 
penings which awaken in the superstitious mind’s 
dark, unlighted caverns an overwhelming desire to 
pay any price for safety. A few selected excerpts 
point out that Jehovah’s witnesses have been en- 
trusted by God with the one and only answer. The 
customer is hooked. 

Suppose the hook is baited with wishful thinking. 
An enticing banquet is spread, the world’s choicest 
viands supplemented by “well refined wines.” There 
is no more pain or sickness and no death. Each 
man sits under his own fig tree and does nothing 
but sit. No taxes to pay, either; for the customer 
learns later—much later—there will be no govern- 
ments to collect taxes. The picture is one no one 
would ever refuse, provided he could convince him- 
self it were possible. And all this to be had on very 
easy terms. The only requirement is an implicit 
belief in “Judge” Rutherford’s interpretation of 
Divine Will. 

Perhaps the hook is baited with intolerance. The 
bigoted are told that God, through Rutherford, 
promises eternal salvation to those who: keep the 
Pope out of America; keep a Catholic out of the 
White House; help convert Catholics to Ruther- 
ford’s way of thinking; drive the Hierarchy into 
complete nothingness. This is an easy program for 
a bigot; in fact he can find time, energy and will- 
ingness to hate a few others on the side, if it gets 
him a better celestial anchorage. After warming up 
on the pictures of a most miserable looking harlot 
representing the Catholic Church, the customer 
pledges action, reaches for his pocketbook, and his 
soul’s salvation is well on its way. 

One of the customer’s main objections to Com- 
munism is that it reviles all religion and plans its 
destruction. But what is this? This new book plain- 
ly says: “At all times since, Satan’s chief means of 
fighting against God has been religion.” The cus- 
tomer reads on: “Many Christians have been asso- 
ciated with religious organizations because they did 
not know that religion is a snare.” Scores of wit- 
ness publications containing millions of words final- 
ly convince him: “Religion is the most devastating 
racket ever invented or practised upon the people.” 

The customer rolls his eyes: this smacks of Com- 
munism and he does not want anything to do with 
Communism in any shape or form. But then it 
could not be, he assures himself, for Communists 














do not believe in God and Rutherford does. But he 
admits he is now “agin religion”’—Protestant, 
Catholic, or any other. An American’s spirituality 
is his own business, he tells himself, and he is still 
a good American, for right here this book says: 
“Jehovah’s witnesses are lawful citizens.” 

“Jehovah’s witnesses obey all the laws of the 
land that are not contrary to Jehovah’s laws.” The 
customer’s brows wrinkle: “What could Prophet 
Rutherford mean by that?” He finds the answer: 

The nation or government of the United States is 

not a Christian nation and Jehovah is not the god 

of that nation. The United States government is 
conducted by imperfect men who are under the in- 
fluence and control of the invisible ruler, Satan the 

Devil. This is absolutely true, whether they know it 

or not. 

The customer had always thought the “good old 
U. S.” a pretty fine place but, of course, he would 
have to change his mind if God willed it; for here, 
God, through Rutherford, says: “After more than 
one hundred fifty years’ experience, that govern- 
ment is found to be entirely unsatisfactory to the 
rank and file of the people.” 

The newly made witness decides to pack up to 
seek some other government acceptable to God 
when he runs across this: “Now, after many cen- 
turies of laborious effort on the part of man to 
establish a satisfactory government, the people see 
that the governments of earth not only are unsat- 
isfactory but unrighteous.” Then: “All forms of 
human government shall perish forever.” Finally, 
through reading mounting stacks of Rutherford’s 
various treatises on the state of the world, the cus- 
tomer-witness becomes convinced that God wills 
the total destruction of all religion and all human 
governments, for the governments are “proved” to 
be under the domination of religion. Eternal salva- 
tion for the individual demands the liquidation of 
both, Rutherford assures; so the witness now 
agrees with Communism on two things—all reli- 
gion and all governments must go! 

The customer-witness purchases a new book. He 
had been wondering why Rutherford did not put 
out books like this; he had had a sneaking suspicion 
from the first that no one could enter “heaven” un- 
less he practised a fairly rigid code of ethics of 
some kind. All he had read so far was about the 
destruction of religion, governments, and a few 
sacred things, together with some very enjoyable 
descriptions of the daily banquets he would enjoy 
as soon as the “Judge” could get things working 
his way. But now the tough part was coming, as 
he had always suspected. After all, a man could not 
expect to enjoy God’s society for eternity unless he 
obeyed certain spiritual and moral precepts. A man 
has to observe strictly certain obligations to his 
fellow men, to his community, to his wife and chil- 
dren. This new book would lay down the law about 
a man’s obligations to his home and family, for it 
announced it dealt with “home and happiness.” 

More than half way through the book, his now 
receptive mind reached a page headed Marriage. 
He read, much to his surprise: “When God made 
man and woman and brought her to the man, there 
is nothing in the record indicating that a ceremony 


was performed.” The witness reads on and dis- 
covers that where the law of the land requires a 
civil ceremony, it is quite all right, since the Bible 
does not expressly prohibit it; but: “The marriage 
relationship is too sacred a thing to depend upon a 
few words spoken by an imperfect man, whether 
he be priest or a judicial officer.” The “Judge” goes 
on to explain common-law marriage and to extol it 
as the only requirement for marriage in the sight 
of God. True, he handles this matter with kid 
gloves, for the witness’ wife may object to having 
the sanctity of marriage taken away from her too 
early in her training. So the “Judge” tosses the 
question aside with an excuse that the fee charged 
by the priest “is often exorbitant and works a 
hardship upon the poor.” Some vague stirring in 
the new witness’ mind tells him the Communists 
do not like marriage ceremonies, either. 

Up until now, the new witness had believed his 
main fight was against religion and religion-domi- 
nated government; but now he learns that he is 
ready to be taught that the common people must 
abolish all commerce and business, since that is the 
chief evil God demands suppressed. 

Man is so constituted that he will worship; and 

Satan, knowing this, has at all times seen to it that 
a state religion or formalistic worship was estab- 
lished among the people. The leaders in the religious 
system have been known as priests or clergymen. 
They being the weaker, the stronger power has seen 
to it that the religious element has kept in step with 
the commercial power. . . . Religion causes the peo- 
ple to be very superstitious and to yield to the influ- 
ence of their religious leaders, and that opens the 
way for politicians to gain control of and rule the 
people, and for the use of commerce or traffic by 
which the people are robbed of their just rights and 
earnings. 

The witness now wades through another 363- 
page book which starts out: 

The time is now ripe for the mind of man to be 

turned to the sober and candid examination of God's 

plan for the establishment of a righteous govern- 
ment on earth which will fulfil the legitimate de- 
sires of all. . . . Jehovah’s Word is given as author- 

- ... and outlines the complete remedy for human 

s. 

After suffering through 246 pages of reading for 
at least the thousandth time that America and all 
other governments are a stench in God’s nostrils, 
the question finally pops up: “What form of gov- 
ernment will then control the peoples of earth? 
That government will be a pure theocracy. For cen- 
turies the whole creation has groaned and suffered 
in pain, waiting for the manifestation of that gov- 
ernment.” The witness shakes his head in despair, 
for the remaining pages enlighten him scarcely at 
all on the workings of theocracy. He must wait 
until payday to order the suggested books which 
may explain this mystery in full. 

Thus, on payday, off goes the money order which 
starts this American—who would spit fire and 
brimstone should anyone even dare insinuate he 
might be a Red—on the final lessons of a subver- 
sive ideology which—replacing Lenin, Marx and 
Stalin with Rutherford—is so close to Communism 
that even a blind man would not fail to see the 


dangerous parallel. 
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THE average citizen, picking up his daily news- 
paper, is disturbed by the reports of strikes occur- 
ring in every part of the country. Within his recent 
memory he cannot recall such publicity given to 
the prevalence of strikes since the time of the sit- 
down episodes. 

Anxiety is naturally his. He realizes too keenly 
that a general strike-wave cannot be tolerated at 
this time. Doubts arise in his mind as to whether 
labor has any right at all to strike when engaged 
on work in the Defense Program. The contradic- 
tory statements issued by each side in the strike 
situations only serve to confuse him. He knows that 
there have been, and still are, instances of profiteer- 
ing and exploitation by management. He is equally 
aware of the fact that Commuunistic activity and 
racketeering have been found on the side of labor. 
He is at a loss to know where the truth rests. Such 
a frame of mind tends to make him receptive to 
any proposal advocating drastic action on the part 
of the Government to become the sole arbiter of all 
disputes under the Defense Program. 

A cool-headed consideration of the facts—all the 
facts—is necessary for a sane judgment. Is the con- 
clusion that there is a general strike-wave in prog- 
ress justified by the facts? Is labor’s present atti- 
tude on the right to strike morally correct? Is 
there any norm by which the public can safely 
judge the legitimacy of at least the majority of 
these strike situations? Can the Government legiti- 
mately outlaw strikes and enact compulsory arbi- 
tration? If the Government has that right, would 
it be the best solution of the problems at hand? 
What is the best solution? Questions such as these 
are running through the minds of the reading pub- 
lic today. A few timely comments may serve to 
guide our understanding of this vexed and impor- 
tant problem. 

First of all, it will not be amiss to point out in 
passing that the press has been unfair to labor in 
at least one respect. Too few of the daily papers 
have called sufficient attention to the fact that the 
press is now using super-diligence in playing up 
strikes. Facts prove this. The actual loss of man- 
days due to strikes in 1940 was lower than in any 
other year since 1930. According to figures sup- 
plied by the Department of Labor, strikes caused a 
loss of 6,000,000 man-days in the first eleven 
months of 1940. The figures for the corresponding 
period in 1939 were 17,340,000 man-days. At a 
time when strikes usually increase sharply with 
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expanding business, this record speaks for itself. It 
is, in part, concrete evidence of labor’s sincere will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Defense Program. It 
shatters the false impression that the country is 
now in the midst of a strike-wave. 

There are two sides to the story. Neither labor 
nor management should dare to make use of the 
present crisis to further its own ends at the expense 
of the common good. Industrial plants handling de- 
fense orders have become invested with a new and 
a greater responsibility than ordinary times would 
demand. Labor shares that responsibility. This pre- 
supposes that management will place the common 
good before profits and put aside its predisposed 
antipathy to union organization, if it were so in- 
clined before this time. It precludes any action on 
the part of the unions to add power to their posi- 
tion by taking advantage of the crisis facing the 
nation. 

Union leaders have shown that they recognize in 
the present limited emergency that increased con- 
sideration must be given to the common welfare of 
all in evaluating the legitimacy of any possible 
strike. The statements and the actions of labor’s 
leaders have been so definite that they put to 
shame the suggestions of certain anti-labor legis- 
lators. We are of the conviction that there is abso- 
lutely no need of, that in fact there is danger of 
harm in, any legislation, such as that of the Smith 
and Vinson type, which approaches the question 
from an anti-labor angle. Prescinding from the 
position of management, it is clear to us that labor 
has taken a sane, legally correct and morally sound 
stand on its right to strike. 

The right to strike is a natural right that will 
belong to labor as long as workmen are human 
beings. The exercise of that right may have to be 
suspended under certain circumstances. Both A. F. 
of L. and C.I.O. officials have demonstrated that 
they understand the present situation. Both organ- 
izations have pledged that, even where the rights of 
labor are vitally threatened, every other means 
and method of settlement will be used and ex- 
hausted before the right to strike will be consid- 
ered. Actual fulfilment of that promise has already 
been accomplished. Brief, “unauthorized” strikes at 
the Irvin works of Carnegie-Illinois and Chrysler’s, 
Newcastle (Ind.) were ended by order of high 
C.1.0. officials. For this they were commended pub- 
licly by the President. To deny to labor the same 
sincerity of purpose which we would concede to 














management and the Government is paramount to 
placing ourselves in the position of disregarding the 
common good. The very accusation that we would 
hurl against the workers would then come crashing 
down upon our own heads. 

Strikes, when they do occur, are not all called 
for the same reason. We can classify them accord- 
ing to their causes. The legitimacy of the issue can 
thus be better judged. Public opinion might exert 
itself for or against a strike much earlier, if the 
public were better informed of the cause of the 
strike and the facts involved. 

The right to organize does not cease to exist even 
in an emergency. Under the N. L. R. A., disputes 
arising in regard to this point can be quickly de- 
cided by elections conducted under the supervision 
of the N. L. R. B. If opposition to this right should 
be of such a nature as to compel men to resort 
finally to a strike, we might well look for the cause, 
not in the action of the workers, but in the obsti- 
nacy of the employer. For, even if he does not 
acknowledge the existence of the God-given right 
of free association, he at least should recognize that 
this same right has been guaranteed to labor by 
positive legislation enacted through democratic 
processes. That he does not observe even the posi- 
tive law, means simply that he holds himself sub- 
ject neither to Divine nor human law. 

The exercise of the right of collective bargaining 
can be another source of industrial dispute. Merely 
to toss aside the claims of labor with the remark 
that we are in an emergency, just will not do. To 
allow management to disregard the established law 
of the land under the pretense of protecting the 
Defense Program is to set an example for other 
citizens to show a disrespect for other laws. The 
right of collective bargaining has been assured by 
law. The N. L. R. A. has authorized the N. L. R. B. 
to settle such disputes by investigations and hear- 
ings. Federal mediators are available in abundance 
to prevent the spread of strikes. 

The right to organize and the right to bargain 
collectively constitute the life-blood of unionism. It 
is as necessary to preserve the protective power of 
the union for the workman as it is to prepare the 
nation for defense. If the workers are forced to a 
strike to maintain these rights, it is because these 
rights are an essential part of their union life. As 
Dr. Louis G. Reynolds of Johns Hopkins University, 
reporting the findings of the Twentieth Century 
Fund survey, has said: “A union will usually com- 
promise on questions of wages or working condi- 
tions. But it cannot compromise on the issue of 
union recognition without sacrificing its existence.” 
The protective legislation that has been enacted for 
the benefit of the working class has been estab- 
lished to insure a strong, healthy, willing citizenry. 
That is our real first line of defense. Why jeopar- 
dize it? If the workingman becomes a “victim” of 
the Defense Program, how can we expect an en- 
thusiastic desire for cooperation on his part? Both 
in industry, and on the battlefield in the case of 
actual war, it is the workman who gives the most. 
Is it honest to demand those sacrifices to defend a 
land that has sabotaged the rights that are his 


from God and which have been confirmed by posi- 
tive legislation? 

Henry Ford is an example at hand. His opposi- 
tion to the right of the workers to organize is a 
by-word. The contention is that he pays a wage 
comparable to the highest offered in the automo- 
bile industry. If he paid a thousand times more 
than any other employer, he would still have no 
right to prevent organization. That right rests 
upon the free choice of the employes alone. The 
example of one “industrial empire” eluding the law 
of free organization becomes a bulwark for other 
anti-labor employers. They, too, would preserve 
“the freedom and the individuality” of their em- 
ployes by compelling them to accept starvation 
wages and revolting, degrading working condi- 
tions. 

A strike revolving about the question of wages 
and hours must be judged on its merits. Only the 
facts and circumstances in the case can determine 
its legitimacy or lack of it. It would be well for the 
public to keep certain facts in mind when reading 
of such a dispute. Before the demand for longer 
hours be granted, we must first establish the fact 
that there is a shortage of labor to carry on the 
project. Has the unemployment situation been so 
reduced that this fact has been proved? Recent re- 
ports state the contrary. Has every available man 
from the W.P.A. ranks and other similar State and 
city projects been put to work in private industry 
on the Defense Program? A short time ago we were 
told that the prime requisite for recovery was to 
cut down these Government projects, put men back 
to work in private industry and balance the budget. 
Today we are told to liquidate labor legislation, 
increase the hours of work and forget about the 
budget. 

It is not always easy to determine the exact wage 
that conforms to the principles of social justice. 
In general, however, it can be said that real wages 
(the purchasing power of the wage) tend to lag 
behind prices in the upswing of the business cycle. 
The claim that an increase in wages would compel 
management to increase prices should be looked 
upon with suspicion. The true fact is that ordi- 
narily prices have already been raised because of a 
steady demand for the product and a limited sup- 
ply of it being produced. The buying public does 
not become aware of the rising prices immediately. 
When wages fail to meet the cost of living the de- 
mand for an increase is heard. On the other hand, 
prices often remain stable while the cost of produc- 
tion decreases as the company reaches its best op- 
erating capacity. As a result, profits increase. Labor 
is justified in asking a share of the mounting prof- 
its. Where an unjust wage has prevailed, labor has 
a right to demand its share even before profits 
have been declared. If a business can bear a living 
family wage for its employes and refuses to do so, 
what other weapon but a strike does labor possess 
to protect itself against injustice? In such a case, 
the finger of scorn should not be turned on the 
workingman, but against the unjust employer who 
compels him to such action or against a negligent 
government that refuses to protect him. 
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BOYCOTTS 


WE have yet to hear from the Attorney-General 
‘and his aide, Thurman Arnold, on the Supreme 
Court decision of February 3. At first glance, this 
opinion seems to overturn much of the work 
planned by the Department of Justice. 

The facts in the case are clear. A brewing com- 
pany had signed agreements with two A. F. of L. 
unions, one of carpenters, the other of machinists, 
under which certain jobs were given the machinists, 
with the carpenters agreeing to submit all disputes 
to arbitration. Shortly thereafter, the carpenters 
put in a demand for these jobs, refused to arbi- 
trate, and called its men out on strike. After picket- 
ing the brewery, the carpenters decided to attack 
not the machinists’ union, but the brewery, and 
this they did by calling for a boycott on the brew- 
ery’s products. At this juncture, the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney instituted an action against the of- 
ficers of the carpenters’ union for violating the 
Sherman Act. 

This Act provides that “every contract, combi- 
nation or conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States is illegal.” Obvi- 
ously the boycott was intended to be, and in fact 
was, an act in restraint of inter-State commerce. 
The majority opinion of the Supreme Court admits 
this contention, but holds that the Sherman Act 
must be read in connection with the Clayton Act of 
1914, and the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. When 
this is done, the Court rules, it will be seen that a 
labor union cannot act in restraint of trade, unless 
it enters into a combination or conspiracy with non- 
labor groups. 

It would seem, then, that a labor union, to settle 
its differences with another labor union, may con- 
spire to ruin the employer by destroying his trade 
outside the State, without hindrance from the Anti- 
Trust Act. No matter to what degree the union 
may actually impede the flow of inter-State com- 
merce, it may not be held responsible under the 
Sherman Act, unless it has actually conspired with 
another union. In such cases, the injury to the pub- 
lic is as immaterial as the injury to the unoffending 
employer. 

We have no solicitude for Messrs. Jackson and 
Arnold, of the Department of Justice, for these 
officials are amply able to take care of themselves. 
But it is disturbing to think that a labor union can 
now conspire for the injury of the public and of 
employers, and also for the destruction of another 
labor union, without ban or hindrance by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress does not seem greatly interested at the 
moment in the internal affairs of the country. If 
war is coming, perhaps there is no real reason why 
it should be interested. But on the assumption that 
we shall be given a brief space to prepare for war, 
it would be well to consider legislation which can 
stop up the holes left by the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion of February 3. When labor unions begin to 
prey upon one another, as well as on the public, 
some form of legal restraint may be found useful. 
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WITH FOOD, NOT GUNS 


THERE is a deal of resonant talk in these days 
about our obligation to aid with munitions em- 
battled democracies over all the world. But noth- 
ing has been said for some months of our obliga- 
tion to aid with provisions conquered democracies 
whose people are slowly starving to death. Indeed, 
former President Hoover has been looked on with 
suspicion for daring to suggest that we can serve 
democracy, to say nothing of charity, by sending 
food to the Finns, Belgians, Dutch and Poles. Sure- 
ly, the plan can at least be tried. It can easily be 
abandoned, should Hitler seize these supplies. 


FREEDOM TO 


THE pursuit of woman for beauty, often in 
vain, has established one of the largest busi- 
nesses in the country. No town in the United 
States, however small, lacks its “beauty par- 
lor,” and the trade, including the concerns 
which manufacture ointments, lotions, bleaches, 
and machines for putting a crimp in hair which 
an Almighty Creator in His wisdom has made 
straight, spends millions of dollars annually in 
advertising. It is not a matter for wonder, then, 
that alleged “labor leaders’ have been alive to 
the possibilities of income from this industry, 
that owners of these shops have followed the 
methods customary in “Big Business,” and that 
women, temporarily deprived of cosmetics by 
strikes, have sat down, pale, tearful and 
straight-haired. 

One of these labor quarrels recalling, in a 
sense, the wooing of Titania by Bottom, at last 
reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and on February 10 that august tribunal 
handed down an important decision. The inci- 
dent which led to this legal battle is as trivial as 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow in Chicago, but the results 
may be as marked as the conflagration which 
followed that famed animal’s fit of temper. 

One Ross W. Swing, the owner of a “beauty 
parlor,” fell afoul of a union of hairdressers and 
cosmetologists, affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
He had sixteen employes, all of whom, it ap- 
pears, declined to join this union. Whether they 
acted freely or were forced to decline, neither 
appears in the record, nor seems to be material 
to the case. At any rate, when approached by 








TRIALS 








LABOR LEADERS 


CONGRESS is at last ready to distinguish between 
labor and labor leaders. It is anxious to guarantee 
labor’s right to organize and to use every proper 
means of protecting itself, but it fears that labor 
needs protection against some of its leaders. That 
is exactly the position taken by this Review many 
years ago, when racketeers began to burrow into 
organized labor. The for years complacent Presi- 
dent of the A.F. of L. has at last announced an 
investigation of these leaders, or of some of them. 
It is high time, but in view of the past, is he quali- 
fied to conduct it? 


TO J THE UNION 


the union, Mr. Swing refused to order his em- 
ployes to join the union. Thereafter, his place 
of business was picketed. Many of the pickets 
had never been employed by him, and with this 
and other grievances in mind, he applied to the 
courts for an injunction against the picketing. 
The injunction was granted, but it has now 
been dissolved by the Supreme Court, on the 
ground that it violates the constitutional guar- 
antee of free speech. Since all workers engaged 
in the same business “have a common interest,” 
ruled the court, through Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, “the right of free communication can- 
not therefore be mutilated by denying it to 
workers, in a dispute with an employer, even 
though they are not in his employ.” 

This decision will give new life to every 
Amalgamated Union of Pickets in the country, 
organized to harass businesses of which the 
members never heard until hired to attack it. 
But another, and more serious consequence 
calls for consideration. Had this employer or- 
dered his employes to join the union, under pain 
of dismissal, he would not have been picketed. 

If that is now our fundamental law, what 
becomes of the worker’s “freedom” to join a 
union? But if there is no “free” union, how can 
there be collective bargaining? Bargaining is 
the first step to a contract, and sine qua non 
of a contract is the freedom of the contracting 
parties. 

We do not think that this decision will pro- 
mote the aims of organized labor. For it ap- 
proves methods which lead to dragooned labor. 





WASHINGTON: REJECTED 


AFTER perusing with more than usual care a let- 
ter from Colonel Lewis Nicola, General Washing- 
ton, in camp at Newburgh, smoothed a sheet of 
paper, and inscribed on it the date, May 23, 1782. 
The rumors which he had heard, but discredited, 
were true. Many of his officers, disgusted with the 
weak government by Congress under the Articles 
of Confederation, wished to make him king. 

“Be assured, sir,” wrote Washington, “no occur- 
rence in the course of the war has given me more 
painful sensations than your information of there 
being such ideas existing in the army, as you have 
expressed, and I must view with abhorrence, and 
reprehend with severity. . . . I am at a loss to con- 
ceive what part of my conduct could have given 
encouragement to an address which to me seems 
big with the greatest mischiefs that can befall my 
country. .. . You could not have found a person to 
whom your schemes are more disagreeable.” And 
he closed with the exhortation: “Let me conjure 
you, then, if you have any regard for your country, 
concern for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, 
to banish these thoughts from your mind, and 
never to communicate, as from yourself, or any one 
else, a sentiment of the like nature.” 

But the rumors would not down. Less than a 
year after the letter to Colonel Nicola, it was again 
said that the army, ill-fed and ill-paid, when paid 
at all, was determined either to make Washington 
king, or to withdraw beyond the mountains and 
there set up a government, leaving Congress to 
welter in its own ineptitude. The tales came to 
Washington, and he immediately wrote to friends 
in Congress to warn them of the danger. When the 
movement could no longer be ignored, he sum- 
moned his officers to acquaint them with his senti- 
ments. After reading the opening lines of his writ- 
ten address, he stopped, and fumbling in his coat, 
remarked: “Gentlemen, you will permit me to put 
on my spectacles, for I have not only grown gray, 
but almost blind, in the service of my country.” 

His advice prevailed, and the officers drew up 
resolutions condemning the anonymous writings 
that had been circulated among them. Washing- 
ton’s reply to Nicola, thinks Channing, “‘is, possibly, 
the grandest single thing in his career.”’ But no less 
grand was his counsel at Newburgh in March, 1783. 
It led to the Conference at Annapolis, and the 
formation of the Constitution. 

No man ever used power and place better than 
Washington, for no man ever hated power and 
place as Washington did. At Newburgh he knew 
that he was the first man in the country, and that 
power was his, not to take, but to accept from his 
countrymen who thrust it upon him. But everything 
must be done, as he had written Nicola, “in a consti- 
tutional way.” The greatest rebel the country had 
known, he abhorred force, and used it as a last ex- 
tremity, and as a weapon to be laid aside as soon 
as possible. None knew better than he the danger 
to freedom from power in the hands of one man, 
even when that power has not been wrested from 
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the people, but willingly given by them. He could 
have been a king, but his choice was to be a public 
servant. 

All through his career, we can trace this dread 
of power and place. He took command of the army 
in 1775, reluctantly, and only because, in his judg- 
ment, better men could not be induced to accept the 
appointment. He gladly resigned this commission 
at Annapolis, and was happy in the thought that 
hereafter he would be nothing but a Virginia 
planter, cultivating his wheat and tobacco, and wel- 
coming any man who came to him with some new 
plan for agricultural improvements. But he was not 
to be left in peace. 

When the delegates at Annapolis adjourned after 
asking Congress to call a general convention on 
the state of the Union, his neighbors urged him to 
act as one of Virginia’s representatives. He hesi- 
tated. He was not well, he had recently buried his 
brother, his farms were in bad condition, and he 
was in debt. Only his fear that he might be unfaith- 
ful to public duty induced him at length to repair 
to Philadelphia. He had hoped to play the part of 
an interested observer. But his fellow-delegates 
knew that the Convention would end in failure, un- 
less he consented to act as its President. 

Washington never sought political power. Politi- 
cal power always sought him. He never felt that he 
was necessary for the welfare of his country, but 
his fellow-citizens never forgot that without Wash- 
ington the victories won during the Revolution 
would be lost. His ambition was not office, but ser- 
vice. 

He alone was considered when, under the Con- 
stitution, it became n to choose the first 
President of the United States. Yet on April 1, 1789, 
he wrote his old friend, General Henry Knox, that 
he was regarding “the chair of government” with 
feelings “not unlike those of a culprit who is going 
to his place of execution.” There was nothing of 
the self-satisfaction of the modern successful office- 
seeker in his mind or behavior. He felt himself con- 
demned “in the evening of a life nearly consumed 
in public cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an 
ocean of difficulties, without the competency of po- 
litical skill, abilities, and inclination, which are nec- 
essary to manage the helm.” 

Perhaps there is no profit in thinking about 
Washington today. We have rejected nearly all that 
the man stood for, practically all that he coun- 
seled in the Farewell Address. 

In 1931, Paul Van Dyke, of Princeton, could 
write: “His voice which was the most potent in his 
day, still remains potent. No man wishes to dis- 
obey his example by seeking a third term, and a 
single phrase of his Farewell Address about en- 
tangling alliances dominates our foreign policy; be- 
cause the son of Virginia has become for genera- 
tions the Father of his Country, whose advice, even 
in a very different age, many Americans are not 
willing to question.” Americans could read that 
paragraph then without a smile, without question, 
with complete assent. 

But ten years later, George Washington is a 
rejected leader. 
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BLIND 


IN the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xviii, 31- 
43) we read about a man who knew what he 
wanted, and kept on shouting until he got it. Our 
Lord had gathered His Apostles together for a 
journey up to Jerusalem, and before they set out 
He told them in detail what was awaiting Him in 
the Holy City. But they were not particularly in- 
terested, even when He informed them that His 
enemies would take Him, and put Him to death. 

In answer to a question from Peter, Jesus had 
just promised that those who leave all things for 
the sake of the Kingdom of God would “receive 
much more in this present time,” as well as life 
everlasting. It is quite probable that the Apostles 
were still thinking so intently about the reward 
in this world that their minds had no welcome for 
any other consideration. We can even imagine that 
Peter was considering the rich robes which he 
would wear after he had exchanged his paltry boats 
and nets for one of the twelve thrones. 

Knowing that “they understood none of these 
things” He had foretold about His Passion, Our 
Lord said no more. They set off on the journey, 
and by the time they neared Jericho so many people 
had joined them that the little band had become a 
“multitude.” The noise caught the ear of a blind 
beggar sitting by the wayside, and he asked what 
it meant. When “they told him that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was passing by,” he at once stood up. 

He had been waiting for this opportunity to ask 
Jesus to cure him. Fitting words to his desire, he 
cried out, “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on 
me,” and continued to shout until the tumult was 
so great that the Apostles “rebuked him, that he 
should hold his peace.” But the blind man was de- 
termined not to lose this opportunity. “He cried 
out much more,” and at last Our Lord bade the 
Apostles bring the blind man, a dusty heap of rags, 
misery and confidence, before Him. 

The conversation which ensued was brief. Jesus 
knew what He would do, and the blind man knew 
what he wanted done. “What wilt thou that I do 
to thee?” asked Jesus. Forthwith came the answer, 
vivified by unfaltering faith, “Lord, that I may 
see.” “Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” 

Now, by God’s mercy, most of us are not blind. 
But what about the eyes of our soul? Why do we 
not see ourselves as others see us? Why do we see 
as right what is wrong, and what is wrong as right? 
Why do we so often wander off the path that leads 
to God? We are not blind, but our eyes are af- 
flicted; trachoma, perhaps, or cataracts, or some 
unsuspected disorder, and they need immediate at- 
tention. Possibly glasses will be prescribed, or an 
operation, or a course of medication. But some- 
thing must be done, and at once. 

Where can a cure be found? First, we must pray, 
with all the fervor of the Blind Man at Jericho, that 
we may see. Then let us present ourselves to the 
spiritual physician in the confessional. He will tell 
us what we must do to improve our spiritual 
vision. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











AT THE PEACE 
EpiTor: We have finally made it a holy war, but 
some of us are so near the ground that we see its 
sordid economic aspects. 

Isolationists who want to hold on to what re- 
mains in this country perhaps understand what is 
in the mind of the international financiers. The 
latter’s philosophy was expressed two months be- 
fore the Armistice of 1918 by the spokesman of 
one of our country’s largest banks, when he said: 
“We are out in the world to stay because we can 
never get our belongings home.” 

Billions of British and American “belongings” 
were invested in Germany, and like all foreign in- 
vestments they couldn’t be brought home. They 
couldn’t be reinvested in Germany, either, but had 
to be kept moving; so Hitler was appeased by being 
permitted to annex adjacent lands for economic 
development. The great mass of the British and 
American people saw this as aggression; so there 
had to be a war to permit Germany to confirm its 
control of the acquired territory. 

Former Ambassador Kennedy still sees some- 
thing “phoney” about this war—in that Germany 
is not doing as much damage in England as he 
thinks possible. The war will continue until we get 
in, so that the peace terms will involve us, and then 
we with our militarism and mountainous debt will 
be a part of the new economic system of totali- 
tarianism. 

Both sides want us at the peace—a peace that 
means the death of private property and indepen- 
dent man! 

Providence, R. I. 


NO STANDARD 

EpitTor: In re your remarks on Rev. Dr. Peale and 
a Protestant Index (AMERICA, January 25), may I 
ask, rhetorically, wherein private judgment fosters 
decency any more than it abets doctrine? 

The answer is clearly negative, and should go a 
great way to help those interested in the truth to 
make their last private judgment, viz., that private 
judgment is not a standard. 

Caldwell, N. J. (REv.) W. J. HALLIWELL 


UNREPENTANT 

EprTor: I should like to call attention to a slight 
chronological error in the Who’s Who column of 
AMERICA (February 1). 

The truth is I purged myself of the Communist 
party long before it decided to purge itself of me. 
But I am indeed quite unrepentant. In fact I think 
it would further the interests of accuracy to insert 
the word actively before the word unrepentant. 
Thus: “actively unrepentant.” 

Milwaukee, Wis WILLIAM G. RYAN 


M. P. CONNERY 


PRESS 

Eprror: A full-page advertisement of the Halde- 
man-Julius publications recently appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press, while the editor, John S. 
Knight, was ill in a hospital. 

The editor, from his sick bed, deplored and re- 
pudiated the advertisement in a front-page an- 
nouncement signed by him, and stated that no 
money would be taken for the ad and that the 
department manager responsible for the appear- 
ance of the advertisement had been discharged. 

I believe Editor Knight is entitled to the thanks 
of all right-minded people. 

Wyandotte, Mich. C. H. Marr 


CRITIQUES 

EpiTor: Maybe it is ridiculously old-fashioned to 
suppose that advertising columns are intended to 
sell books as well as other things and that review- 
ers’ columns are intended to neutralize extravagant 
opinions of advertisers as a protection to their 
readers. 

Perhaps, in retaining a regard for the confidence 
of its readers, AMERICA is becoming quaint. By 
modern standards any reader, who does not enjoy 
whatever book thousands of dollars have been 
spent to convince him he ought to enjoy, is mental- 
ly deficient and completely beyond intellectual 
help. 

If at times the number of such unfortunates 
reach amazing proportions, as measured by a par- 
ticular book, and reviewers are incapable of saving 
its publisher from heavy losses, then he has no 
alternative than to have it awarded some sort of 
prize. . 

AMERICA’ s book criticisms are worth reading, 
even when the book discussed is objectionable, for 
the insight they give to rational standards for 
weighing the worth of popular interpretations of 
historical facts and current events. 

New York, N. Y. HENRY V. MORAN 


NEUTRALITY LEAGUE 

Eprtor: I believe that you will be interested in 
hearing that, as a result of the publication of my 
letter in AMERICA I have been the recipient of a 
number of letters inquiring about the Women’s 
Neutrality League. The majority of the inquirers 
were from out of town, which is probably signifi- 
cant of something. 

The Women’s Neutrality League is most appre- 
ciative of the cooperation from AMERICA. We are 
associated with the other No-War groups under 
the leadership of Judge Herbert O’Brien, who pre- 
sented our case to the Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee. 
New York, N. Y. A. O'REILLY 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











STUDENTS VOTE ON ENCLISH COURSES 


KATHERINE BREGY 








(Continued from February 1) 
PERSONALLY, from the very first, I felt that one 
of the important, and by the same token one of 
the most controversial, items of our inquiry into 
the ~eactions of Catholic college students toward 
their literature was Question 4: Do you think 
enough time and attention are given to definitely 
Catholic contributions to this literature? And I 
should have been bitterly disappointed if the young 
people had not risen to the challenge just as they 
did rise. So let me hasten to announce for what it 
is worth—and I myself think it is worth a good 
deal—that only about one-quarter of our students 
believe enough attention is now being devoted to 
Catholic literature, while three-quarters protest 
quite vigorously that it is not! 

The full significance of such a poll can best be 
estimated by those of us who know how few col- 
leges as yet devote any special intensive course to 
our own particular heritage—even to such a strik- 
ing phenomenon as the Catholic Literary Revival 
in Zngland since the Oxford Movement, and in 
France during the past half century—although nat- 
urally all these colleges aim at interpreting litera- 
ture as a whole according to the Catholic philoso- 
phy of criticism. 

The original reason for this rather paradoxical 
situation was probably tied up with the laudable 
eagerness of the Catholic college to compete on 
equal terms with the secular institution, to conform 
to the general policies approved by State Boards, 
etc., etc. But the continuance of it must be closely 
allied to two of the answers sent to my question- 
naire—both of which, I think, betray the well- 
known inferiority complex which so often haunts 
Catholics surrounded by a non-Catholic society. 
The first answer (I regret to report that it comes 
from a girl student!) states simply that she finds 
the present system satisfactory, “considering the 
small amount of worth-while Catholic contributions 
to our literature.” Now this, of course, is what 
Dr. Johnson might have described as “ignorance, 
pure ignorance, Sir.’”’ But whether it is invincible 
ignorance or not depends upon the opportunities 
which have been given this girl to learn what the 
Catholic contribution has really been. 

Another kind of misconception underlies a group 
of replies in which the student fails “to see why 
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literature should be judged on the basis of Catholi- 
cism,” or has actually avoided an offered course, 
believing “all the great names” must be included in 
general literature, so that “it seems narrow to set 
out to study only our own.” Now obviously it would 
be not merely narrow but provincial and ineffec- 
tual to “study only our own,” unless the high-lights 
of non-Catholic, secular and pagan authorship were 
included in other courses which obviously did not 
do justice to distinctly Catholic art. 

The question is one of balancing esthetic with 
religious values. And it seems to me that the stu- 
dents, and for that matter the educators who map 
out their courses, have not always appreciated that 
literature is not a pure, objective science. It is—to 
suggest a brief definition—the collective thought 
of the human race on all sorts of subjects, in lan- 
guage raised to a fine art. Therefore it is closely 
bound up not only with imagination and secular 
knowledge but with philosophy and religion. As 
President Hutchins of Chicago insists (to the hor- 
ror of professionally “emancipated” educators) the 
aim of a complete life, and so of a complete educa- 
tion, is wisdom and goodness; so that the modern 
secular university, if it is to be efficient, cannot do 
away with an underlying system of metaphysics 
even if it has done away with an underlying system 
of theology. To me it seems very difficult for any- 
one believing in Catholic education at all not to 
perceive that Dr. Hutchins is rendering invaluable 
service to education as a whole by insisting that 
spiritual values must accompany and in fact direct 
the material. 

For the whole point of Catholic education is that 
merely secular instruction does not go far enough 
—that its ideals do not pierce deep enough nor rise 
high enough. No authentic secular knowledge is 
foreign to Catholic education, although the super- 
ficial or subversive conclusions of some secular pro- 
fessors may be very foreign indeed. But we happen 
to have inherited a good many centuries of essen- 
tially Catholic art and philosophy to supplement 
this secular knowledge; and if we do not make use 
of our own riches, who will? 

In no branch of knowledge is all this more burn- 
ingly evident than in literature. For a number of 
non-Catholic universities now include the sympa- 
thetic study of scholastic philosophy, and the long 














conspiracy against truth of which Cardinal New- 
man complained is at last yielding to fairness in all 
historians of the higher class. But I have a convic- 
tion that the most potent appeal of the Church 
to non-Catholics at present—in English-speaking 
countries, at least—is gathered up in her theories 
of social justice and her literature. That is why the 
overwhelming majority of our college students 
want to know more of this literature. In point of 
fact, to be unfamiliar with the Catholic contribution 
to English poetry and prose from Newman—that 
“miracle of intellectual delicacy,” in Arnold’s words 
—through Patmore, Hopkins, Francis Thompson, 
Alice Meynell, Lionel Johnson, Louise Guiney, 
Katharine Tynan, Lord Acton, Wilfrid Ward, to 
Belloc, Chesterton, Kilmer and Agnes Repplier (not 
to mention the varied but too small group of novel- 
ists), is not merely to miss delight and inspiration. 
It is also to be undereducated. 

As one of the answers to my questionnaire points 
out, many of the greatest Catholics of the Victorian 
or Edwardian eras are “glossed over as incidental 
writers” by critics chiefly interested in Browning, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, or Kipling. Even 
Newman himself is not included in Mortimer Ad- 
ler’s list of required reading; and how many stu- 
dents of recent comparative literature have studied 
Maeterlinck and Anatole France, but know little 
more than the name of Claudel! One of my most 
thoughtful comments on this question protests that 
“there is decided need in the majority of Catholic 
colleges for a more extensive development of the 
Catholic contribution. . . . If the student is to be- 
come acquainted with the vast literary field of his 
own Church, he has to make the investigations in 
addition to his customary studies. As a result, few 
make the effort.” 

It is scarcely needful to argue this particular 
point any further, although it does seem to open 
up a real opportunity for service in the Catholic 
college. For one student who complains that “too 
much stress is laid on unimportant Catholic 
writers”—which happens occasionally, especially in 
too-friendly book reviews—we find an almost apo- 
calyptic army, “which no man can number,” eager 
to know the wealth of our Catholic heritage from 
Dante and Chaucer to the whole field of contem- 
porary literature. 

In answer to question 5:—Do you find visiting 
professors and lecturers stimulating?—one wistful 
and somewhat equivocal answer reads: “Yes, if we 
had them!” But most of our collegians have had 
them, and nearly all report finding a “fresh ap- 
proach” or an “interesting personality” distinctly 
helpful. When the lecture, or better still, course of 
lectures, is given by a recognized specialist, appar- 
ently it “injects new life into a subject” and may 
even aid in deciding the professional career of the 
student. But let no itinerant speaker fancy that the 
keen instinct and merciless criticism of youth are 
not turned like an arc light upon the platform. 
These young men and women are less impressed by 
mere “names” than their elders. They know when, 
in the words of one young westerner, the lecturer is 
merely “putting on a good show.” What they quite 


rightly seem to want in a visiting speaker—as in a 
regular professor—may be summed up as sincerity, 
knowledge of his or her subject, and an attractive 
approach. 

Not one student was bold enough or bored 
enough to confess leaving college without the desire 
to continue the reading habit. But one or two, 
answering perhaps in a mood of weary disenchant- 
ment, smuggled some irony into the assertion that 
“college found me with this desire and has not 
diminished it any.” This is grandchild to the tradi- 
tional “faint praise” that damns, and may also be 
cousin to the repeated complaint of “having no 
time to do any but obligatory reading.” As usual, 
youth is impatient, not realizing that required read- 
ing is designed to serve as background and stimu- 
lus to a lifetime of self-chosen “browsing among 
books” later on. But once again, the majority vote 
is “definitely yes” —even when some are a bit shaky 
about spelling definitely! And one cannot help lik- 
ing the directness of the young man who remarks 
that if college had not left him with the purpose of 
reading he would feel like one who had carefully 
followed golf lessons with no intention of continu- 
ing to play golf. 

The far more exigent and creative desire to 
write is also surprisingly general in our colleges. 
At Holy Cross, for instance, twenty-six students 
admitted the urge, while only four denied it. It is 
also exceedingly varied, extending from ambitions 
toward novel or short story, poetry, drama, essay 
and critical review, history or biography, on to 
sports articles, general journalism and advertising 
work. The majority vote is probably in favor of 
prose fiction, but the most intense desire—what one 
student aptly describes as an “obsession”—gravi- 
tates toward poems and plays. This is, of course, an 
enormously hopeful sign for the future of Ameri- 
can Catholic literature, since we need quantities of 
writers of high quality in all literary fields. We 
need those who will make the explicitly Catholic 
viewpoint clear and attractive in book and maga- 
zine—even if the author of such work must hope 
for very moderate financial returns. And we need 
also those who may reach a still wider public by 
bringing, particularly into novel, biography, poem 
or drama, the explicit but still fundamental Cath- 
olic flavor or background or philosophy of life 
which will save them from the flabbiness and foggi- 
ness of so much contemporary work. 

These, then, are the facts brought us by our 
questionnaire. They “give furiously to think”; but 
for the present, at least, inferences and conclusions 
are best left to our educators themselves, who will 
bring to the problems that love and wisdom with- 
out which no problem is ever solved. Their conclu- 
sions, we may infer, will revolve chiefly around an 
increasingly vital yet unhurried approach to litera- 
ture, both past and present; around a stronger 
stress upon the distinctly Catholic achievement, and 
around the encouragement of future authorship by 
expert training in creative writing. Upon one com- 
fort we may lean—the more efficient our colleges 
are, the more Catholic they will be, and the more 
Catholic, the more efficient! 
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UNREST IN HEAVEN 


What of the hills of Domrémy? 
The verdant hills that used to be 
So fair in Spring 
Where I would sing 
To the sheep and the lambs that followed me? 


What of the valleys of Domrémy? 
The smiling vales of Domrémy? 
Where sickles swung 
In the summer sun 
To the song of men who were strong and free? 


What of the forests of Domrémy? 

The deep cool shade of the chestnut tree 
The little glade 
Where I often prayed 

And heard my Voices calling me? 


Black are the hills where the lost lambs die, 
The forests flame against the sky, 

And the valleys are strewn with bodies of men 
Who never will sing nor reap again. 


Saint Catherine, do you hear it, too: 
“Jeanne, Jeanne, priez pour nous!"’ 
Saint Michael, give back my sword to me— 
I must go down to Domrémy. 
Mary TrRYTTsn 


YOUR HOUR 


O priest, 

Bow low over the candle-lighted board. 

As prelude to the coming of your Lord, 

Let consecrating words, 

Like fleet, like unseen birds, 

Wing to the whiteness in your hand. 

Forget unworthiness, and fearless stand 

While Love leaps down at love’s command. 

This is your great, your cogent hour. 

Be prodigally conscious of your power; 

Be bold, beseeching; be divinely bold: 

Who gives Himself will nothing less withhold. 
Sister MIRIAM 


CHANGE OF SEASON 


Waken early, Michael, never ask me why; 

Button on your sunsuit, run outdoors and play; 

Maple leaves are falling, golden from the sky; 

This may be the ending; this may be the day! 

Pick the flowers, Michael—frost may come tonight; 

Here’s the end of summer; I must not complain; 

There'll be other summers, just as warm and bright, 

Daisies cool and drowsy, drooping after rain, 

Squirrels all a-scamper, robins hopping near, 

Gold in every dandelion, every buttercup; 

Every year another summer, every year 

Michael growing older—Michael growing up. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN 


A BALLAD OF SAINT THOMAS 


It was the great Chancellor’s wont often to pray in 
jest: Memento Mori, a Latin pun which Colet found easy 
enough, but which, for a more degenerate age, may re 
quire some interpretation. It means both: Keep death in 
mind, and Remember More. 


Sir Thomas was a merry man, he laughed deep in his 
throat; 
Erasmus was his parry man; King Harry roared till, 


“Marry, man, 

“You crack my sides, be wary, man,” was all their jolly 
note. 

His best jest was his first one, his last jest not his 
worst one, 


Both seared the beard of the ferry man, weird Charon 
in his boat. 


Sir Thomas was a loyal man, he kept the King’s great 
seal; 
He was the royal partisan; as far as toil of artisan 
May cut the legal coil and moil he sheared for subject 
leal; 
And all the while the hour-glass ran out for all his zeal 
And ever prayed this Tory: “Oh, Lord, Memento Mori/ 
“At meal, at peal of mass-bell kneel, oh, gentles, seek 
your soul’s high weal, 
Oh, Lord, Memento Mori!” 


Sir Thomas was a witty man, he pared Dom Luther’s 
nails; 

King Harry was a pretty man, but could not face this 
City man. 

Or, Lord, it is a pity, can a light wench tip the scales 

Against the time their ditty ran so trippingly at Hales? 

Memento Mori, Jesu Christ, his house of beasts, his vails, 

His daughter, Meg, good Mistress More, his beakers of 
brown ales, 

But best of all remember, Christ, that joke he broke 
in gales. 


Saint Thomas was a saintly man, he came to headsman’s 
block, 

And still he quipped right quaintly then, and ever more, 
more faintly then 

To Harry’s ears came daintily then three crowings of 
the cock. 


Memento Mori was his prayer from out the prisoner’s 
dock, 

Memento Mori gaily to the ticking of the clock, 

Memento Mori as the ax was raised above the lips 


That cracked the jest of times fourscore and never once 


did mock, 
That never once did mock the Lord in times more than 


fourscore, 
And for that More remembered God, his God remem- 


bered More. 
CHARLES A. BRADY 
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IMPATIENT, ABNORMAL STUDY 
OF ABNORMALITY 


+ cc By Jules Romains. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
WITH this, the ninth volume of his roman fleuve, Men 
of Good Will, M. Romains seems to have come to a full 
stop, and not too tidy a one, either, for he has huddled 
up the destinies of sundry leading characters with an 
offhand impatience very much at variance with the care- 
ful mosaic-work of the preceding volumes. The first part 
of Aftermath, “Vorge against Quinette,” centers about 
Quinette, the sinister bookbinder of the rue Dailloud, 
and considered solely as a psychological roman policier, 
it is very good, though even from this point of view it 
will not bear comparison with the acknowledged master- 
pieces in the pathology of crime, such as Crime and 
Punishment, for the simple reason that Romains makes 
no provision for a central core of sanity and normality, 
whence abnormality may be viewed in its proper per- 
spective. Quinette is a nightmare, and Vorge, his Dadaist 
apprentice in evil, is an even greater nightmare. To- 
gether, they are mad with “that foul Satan-mad that 
rots in its own head.” They embody the famous aphorism 
of Dickens that the true criminal does not struggle 
against the crime, but toward it. But the reader finds 
two hundred odd pages of unrelieved unpleasantness in- 
tolerable. If the plausible defense is offered that the 
very magnitude of the work forbids this atomic consid- 
eration, the proper answer might well be that, even 
from this point of view, the novelist’s milieu forbids 
absolute objectivity, and that to treat degeneracy seduc- 
tively, while admissible in a short story of the scale of 
Poe’s, is not so in a novel. 

As for the second section, “The Sweets of Life,” one 
is forced to the reluctant conclusion that the first per- 
sonal narration increases the danger of intellectual prig- 
gishness apparent in M. Romains’ propria persona revel- 
ations, The Seven Mysteries of Europe. To make matters 
worse, Pierre Jallez, the protagonist, reveals himself as 
an emotional snob, a Proustian epicure of sensibility, 
who is capable of a cold anatomization of amorous 
states, hardly of passion. Seduction is an ugly theme; it 
atrophies the feeling, as Bobby Burns puts it; and in 
this case the amour of Jallez and Antonia has none of 
the singing gold that Galsworthy managed to distill into 
a similar situation in The Apple Tree. 

CHARLES A. BRaDY 


HEGEL, HEGEL HANGS 
OVER RED THOUGHT 


Marxism: Is Ir Science? By Max Eastman. W. W. 

Norton and Co. $3 
THE thesis which Max Eastman sets himself to estab- 
lish might be stated in the following way: Marx in his 
doctrine of Dialectic Materialism thought he was aban- 
doning German philosophy in favor of scientific metho- 
dology, but because he was so saturated with Hegelean 
metaphysics his system is based (unconsciously indeed) 
on a speculative type of mental operation which can 
not be classed as scientific but is rather a form of emo- 
tional rationalization. 

The book is designed according to the pedagogical 
ideas of the author to give successive, increasingly com- 
prehensive views of the subject and is for that reason 














NEW BOOK 
SAINTS CYRIL AND METHODIUS 


Apostles of the Slavs 
By Rev. Cyril J. Potocek 


To properly understand the Slavs to-day 
and their relation to world history and to the 
present conflict, one must be acquainted 
with their early history and Christianization. 


Dr. George Waskovich, of the History 
Department in Hunter College, in his Fore- 
word writes, "for Slavs or non-Slav, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, Father Potocek's volume will 
appropriately serve as an introduction to a 
field exceedingly rich in historical lore and 
interest.” 


This book is recommended to the armchair 
strategists who are groping for an explana- 
tion of Eastern Europe today as well as 
readers who enjoy history. 


At all Catholic Bookstores $2.00 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
12 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 














THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 


BY THE REVEREND T. GAVAN DUFFY 


A memorable Tre Ore Discourse, together with 
thoughtful comments on the Sunday Gospels, by a 
missioner of brilliant attainments. $1 Postpaid 


The Hope Office, 334 N. Taylor Ave., S#. Louis, Me. 











For your Easter service for the children, try 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


A one-act for shurch and school by Elizabeth MeF adden, 
suther ef “‘Why the Chimes Rang.”” “Tidings of jey,”’ ote. 
Charecters: 1 map. 1 boy of 123, 2 women. Time: 86 minutes. Seene: simple 
interior. Easy, inexpensive, spiritual. 
APPRECIATION 
“Your play, ‘The Boy Who Discovered Easter,’ interested me 


produce it. It is worthy of serious consideration and lives to Cathelle 
ve Wiltllam J. Donohue, Chaplain of the Cathelle 
Actors Guild of America. New York City. 
Book: 35 cents — Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
23 West th St., New York 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 














PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 


Easy way to print your cards Write, type, drew. 
Postal Duplicator loaned for one year with the 
purchase of our $1 Supply Kit—complete and ready 
to use. Mail check for $1.15 or send « dollar bill 
and 15 cents in stampe to 
THE ECONOMY DUPLICATOR CO. 
West Englewood, New Jersey 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS @ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, 
aaieas andl obdien 


@®GLASSES 
at reasonable prices 


——— 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


6 East 34th Street, New York 
Oppesite B. Altman’s 34th St. Entrance 


Telephone: CA 5-6774 
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FROM IRELAND 


BELLEEK CHINA—IRISH POPLIN TIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS—TABLE LINENS 
KAPP & PETERSON PIPES 
BOOKS ON IRELAND AND ALL BOOKS 
BY IRISH AUTHORS 
CARDS AND CALENDARS 


IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, INC. 


780 Lexington Avenue (Near 60th Street), New York City 
Catalog “A” on request. 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive CAMPpusS BorRDERING ON HuDSON RIVER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unuseally beautiful location. Extensive campus. For'y minutes from New York. 














IMMACULATA, 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE = rennsyivanta 


Sisti Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
FULLY ACCREDITED: Degree: A Seiences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics. High School T Teacher Certificate. 
Swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding 
sperts. View-book on request. 40 ope —— Philadelphia. 














Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmae 


‘MOUNT SAINT MARY 
COLLEGE wi 


WOMEN 
Liberal Arts 


Mathematics and Science 
Home Economics 
Secretarial Studies 


Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in Educatioa 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Science in goose © Studies 
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divided into seven parts, starting from a bird’s eye view 
and working through to what is called the “heavy 
artillery.” Some of the sections are revisions of pre- 
viously published articles but have been incorporated 
into the present text in a straightforward manner which 
helps rather than hinders the continuity of thought. 

Eastman has shown conclusively that Marx certainly 
never abandoned his essentially philosophic outlook. 
That he has therefore and necessarily to be branded 
as unscientific follows only if you are willing to accept 
the analysis of the essence of science as presented in 
part five of the present work. 

The author favors Huxley’s definition of science as 
“trained and organized common sense,” which is a fair 
enough starting point, but his antipathy for Scholas- 
ticism leads him to distinguish science from “religion 
and metaphysical belief by its refusal to allow interest 
and emotion to influence its judgment of fact.” The 
juxtaposition of the words “metaphysical belief” shows 
either an ignorance of the proper meaning of the words 
or a carelessness in the use of them, a fault for which 
he justly chides his many adversaries. “Affirmative skep- 
ticism” may be a “defining trait” of the scientist, but 
beyond this and Huxley’s definition Eastman tells us 
what science is not rather than what it is. 

Without fully agreeing with his delimitation of sci- 
ence and its methods, we can concur when he gives to 
Lenin the credit of substituting a practical revolution- 
ary hypothesis for the revolutionary philosophy of the 
universe which Marx created. 

His chapter “Trotsky Defends the Faith” is a gem, 
and his demolition of the amateurish attempt to dis- 
credit the logic of Aristotle is especially good reading. 

It might be added that while Marx, Lenin and Trotsky 
all repudiated the philosophy of Hegel in word, their fol- 
lowers have held, at least in action by the “policy of 
sharp turns,” to the basic Hegelean principle of “nega- 
tion of negation” and it is only by such an incompre 
hensible philosophy that contradiction and deception can 
be justified as an emergence into a “higher unity.” 

The book is well worth reading as an excellent ex- 
ample of liberal writing which is out of sympathy with 
the ruthlessness of a Lenin or a Stalin and the fanati- 
cism of a Trotsky, which argues with clear and forceful 
logic but with premises that stem from a radicalism 
which worships too exclusively at the shrine of scientism. 

JoHN S. O’Conor 


RISE OF A ROBBER-BARON 
TOLD WITH GAUCHE GUSTO 


Not FoR THE MEEK. By Elizabeth Dewing Kaup. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.75 
THE career of an energetic and amoral Dane from 
humble beginnings on his native farm to eminence as a 
steel baron and lecherous obsolescence in a Fifth Avenue 
mansion is the theme of Not for the Meek. Incidental 
to the life story of Martin Lyndendaal is the social and 
financial history of rugged individualism, with snapshots 
of the Carnegies, Morgans and Roosevelts, labor leaders 
and the once prominent Four Hundred. The author 
aspires to wrap up a rather large slice of Americana 
with her fictitious biography of an immigrant tycoon 
who is portrayed both as a robber-baron and an amus- 
ing rascal. 

From the point of view of the general reader of fic- 
tion, Not for the Meek is outright fraud. While the nar- 
rative is extensive and coherent, the style is dingy, the 
character portraits uniformly mediocre and the author’s 
sense of values, when not obscure, extremely irritating. 
Her admiration of irrational gusto often reaches the 
point of acute witlessness. Miss Kaup’s labors to give 
her hero a Rabelaisian finish fortifies the general preju- 
dice that Viking love-life is totally lacking in delicacy, 
decency or humor. 

















It is only when one considers Not for the Meek as a 
picture of certain phases of American life from the 
1880’s to the present that the novel acquires a faint 
significance. An intimate, detailed description of the 
mores of the newly rich, essays on the social significance 
of business enterprises, topical accounts of the chief 
movements of the stock market and the changing as- 
pects of world trade make up perhaps a fourth of this 
very long book. The author’s concern with matters of 
sociological interest continually suggests a profundity 
which is justified neither by the total effect of the book 
nor by its occasional insights. Francis X. CONNOLLY 


THEN Jesus Sam. By Paul L. Blakely, 8.J. The 

America Press. $1.50 
FEW habits are as easy to develop and as widespread 
as that of criticizing sermons. Perhaps that is because 
people hear so many of them over a period of years. 
Most public speakers address audiences that have come 
expressly for the purpose of hearing them, but the 
Catholic preacher knows that the congregation has as- 
sembled on Sunday to hear Mass and that the sermon, 
though important, is distinctly secondary. The aver- 
age congregation includes people who differ greatly in 
age and in mental and spiritual development. The Word 
of God must be preached to all of them, and to do this 
in a way that is suited to the importance of the message, 
the dignity of the priestly office, and the needs and 
capacity of the people is not easy. The audience is at the 
mercy of the preacher, for all but the deaf and the 
recalcitrant must hear him, but he in turn is at their 
mercy, as the volume of criticism shows. The recent 
organization by a group of laymen of a league to pro- 
mote better preaching, and the cordial welcome it has 
received from the clergy indicate a recognition of mu- 
tual dependence and a wholesome willingness to give 
constructive criticism a sympathetic hearing. 

The time element is important. Long sermons are 
not popular now. In many churches the number of 
Masses and Communions and an avalanche of announce- 
ments reduce to a minimum the time available for the 
sermon. To recommend solving this problem with a five- 
minute sermon in which the preacher chooses one point, 
explains it clearly, and shows how it can be applied 
to the lives of the hearers, is to recommend a counsel of 
perfection. For several years, America has printed each 
week the digest of a sermon meeting these requirements. 
The publication in book form of seventy of them, cover- 
ing the Sundays and principal feasts of the year, re- 
veals that Father Blakely is their author. He has placed 
the clergy and people under obligation to him, for much 
learning and labor have gone into the preparation of 
these beautiful and simple reflections on the Gospels. 
If the general level of sermons ever reaches the standard 
set by Father Blakely, the league for better preaching 
can dissolve, and we will find among the laity rivals of 
the holy Frenchwoman whose biographer tells us that 
“she ran to sermons as if to a fire.” 

FLORENCE D. COHALAN 


Love Stories oF OLp CALIFORNIA. By Mrs. Fremont 

Older. Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.50 
NOT just one romantic story with which to beguile the 
reader, but twenty-four exciting tales are to be found 
in this book. It is a well arranged volume. There is the 
complimentary foreword by Gertrude Atherton, and an 
introduction by the author, which gives data on the dis- 
covery of California in the sixteenth century and the 
founding of the Missions in 1769. The background of 
Padre Junipero Serra’s missions sets the stage for the 
romances which inevitably followed the arrival of colon- 
ists from Spain, Mexico, England and America. 

It would be difficult to say which of these episodes 
is the most entertaining. The first one concerns Dofia 
Maria Feliciana Arballo de Gutiérrez, who came with 
the de Anza expedition in 1775, and found her love at 
Mission San Gabriel. The last story is of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne, and of their life to- 
gether in picturesque Monterey in the 1880's. 
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Between 1775 and 1880, many beautiful sefioritas fas- 
cinated as many caballeros of high and low degree, fa- 
mous as well as infamous. There are as many varieties 
of love, as there are lovers: enduring devotion and faith- 
lessness; idealistic love and love beyond the law. Mother 
love, too, is exemplified in the woman Robinson Crusoe, 
who, for eighteen years lived alone on San Nicholas 
Island, mourning her lost baby. Perhaps the most 
courageous women were Margaret Reed and Tamsen 
Donner of the unfortunate Donner Expedition of 1846. 

Mrs. Fremont Older is an acknowledged authority on 
California history, and is also the author of California 
Missions, a book which has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by admirers of California. Many authentic pho- 
tographs and rare engravings further enhance the value 
of Love Stories of Old California. CaTHERINE MURPHY 


Aunt Eusa. By E. G. Pinkham. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

$1.50 
MR. PINKHAM is a pale edition of Hawthorne, Haw- 
thorne thinned and watered down, but with the definite 
tint of violet still discernible. In Aunt Elsa (104 pages, 
and not a page too short), the author tells the story of 
a genteel New England lady, old, deaf and slightly 
touched in mind, who builds up a make-believe world 
and establishes herself as a person of great importance 
in the imagination of a young child, her nephew, until 
death overtakes her and the boy discovers that her sup- 
posed life was only “a pattern on the ceiling,” while her 
real life was something very drab, hungry for death. 

This business of becoming dreamy about somebody 
else’s dream-world is a difficult assignment and Mr. 
Pinkham’s adroit prose is occasionally equal to it, but 
you will find yourself yawning a great deal during the 
reading, and maliciously hoping that someone will bor- 
row the book before you have finished it, relieving you 
of ever giving it another thought. LEONARD FEENEY 


SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER Masters. By Elmer Edgar 

Stoll. Harvard University Press. $4.50 
“COMPARISON and analysis . . . the chief tools of the 
critic.” In terms of this dictum of T. S. Eliot, the title 
of this volume must be interpreted. Shakespeare is sub- 
jected to analysis, and the other masters, who range 
from Homer and Sophocles to Hardy and Ibsen, provide 
a background of light and shadow against which the 
towering figure of our greatest poet-dramatist stands 
forth in bolder relief. The sanity of Professor Stoll’s 
critical judgment need not be stressed; the piquant lucid- 
ity and evident scholarship of his articles and lectures 
have long been acknowledged both in this country and 
in England. Although eleven of the thirteen studies in 
the volume have appeared before, these have, the author 
assures us, been revised and most of them considerably 
enlarged. “They deal with one subject—dramatic and 
poetic art—and from one point of view—the art of 
Shakespeare.” 

Professor Stoll’s aim is simple; his success marked. 
Hewing through the incrustations of criticism—his pro- 
log, “The Critic as Sleuth,” rejects the merely new as 
a substitute for the true—he gives a refreshing view of 
Shakespeare. He takes issue with the taste for an inner 
meaning as unwarranted by the text and disturbing of 
the artistic effect. Of the theory that Shakespeare wrote 
for a psychology-conscious posterity, to be understood 
only by them, the author remarks: “That way, for the 
critic—or his reader!—madness lies.” It is not the part 
of the critic to track down the cunning author; let him 
rather receive and respond to an enthralling tale, even 
as did the most unlettered groundling at the Globe. But 
let him question himself as he listens and know that he 
is moved by a story told “in terms of poetry that would 
storm Olympus.” The first chapter, “The Dramatic Tex- 
ture of Shakespeare,” which contrasts the ancient and 
Shakespearian tragedy of pity and fear with the ethical 
and psychological drama of Racine and, even more, of 
Ibsen, is amplified in the separate studies which follow. 
The book is heartily recommended for every college Eng- 
lish reference shelf. J. F. MurpHy 

















ART 


WITH El Greco emerges modern painting. This fairly 
shouts from the walls of the Knoedler Galleries. Not 
that his superb technique sets him apart in this respect. 
Neither this nor his well calculated distortions of the 
human figure, make him the source personality that he 
is. It is, rather, that with him painting becomes an art 
that is positively separated from all other forms of art. 
The architectonic quality in painting, that had previously 
existed, was superseded in his work by one that derives 
implicitly from the framed picture conception. He is the 
ancestor of modern French painting, dedicated as that 
has been to museum-gallery display, rather than to 
incorporation with architecture. The character of this 
modern art, therefore, has been aristocratic, rather than 
social, a tendency that has increased with the passage 
of time. 

The period preceding El Greco had seen the gradual 
impairment of the medieval synthesis of art. This syn- 
thesis, basically related to Catholic medieval culture, 
conceived painting and sculpture as unified elements 
within the framework of architecture. Their nature, 
therefore, was communal. It was inevitable that the 
destruction of this synthesis should accompany the de- 
cline of medieval culture, and with the appearance of 
El Greco, whose genius found complete expression in 
baroque painting, the last surviving vestige of this archi- 
tectonic synthesis disappears. Painting then emerges as 
a separate art and in its modern guise of magnificent 
bibelots. This is not the best of conditions but it is one 
for which artists are not accountable, nor does it affect 
their claim, as in the case of El] Greco, to artistic pre- 
eminence. 

This exhibition of El Greco deserves enthusiastic com- 
ment because it contains a number of rarely beautiful 
examples of this great painter’s work. These exceptional 
paintings are shown with a number of lesser works 
which are excellent things of their kind but are still not 
of that unique character that so sets apart this emigrant 
from Crete, even in the company of the very great. The 
parable of the seed that fell on good soil occurs to mind 
here, for the flowering of El] Greco’s art, in his adopted 
Spain, points to a soil that not only welcomed the seed 
of his genius but magnificently fructified it. The flame- 
like character of his art must always seem completely 
Spanish and it may well be said that his predecessor, 
Michael Angelo, was a great artist who painted, while 
El Greco, in contrast, was the great painter. 

His greatness is made evident in the painting of 
Gethsemane which is hung in the inner gallery. It is a 
baroque painting in the best and highest meaning of 
that much abused word. That there is a relationship 
between the strong, angular, skeletal composition of this 
and other canvases, and El Greco’s inherited sense of 
Byzantine pattern, may be taken for granted. The angu- 
larity of the elements composing this painting forms a 
well accentuated framework for the vibrant and flame- 
like play of form and color which is involved in, and 
integral with, the composition. This strength, and the 
alive religious feeling, removes his baroque treatment 
from any connection with the frivolous virtuosity char- 
acteristic of Bernini and of the Italian Baroque gen- 
erally. 

Mystical fervor is expressively achieved in the paint- 
ings, not by an obvious overlay, but by a permeating, 
inner, quality that manifests itself in the picture-com- 
position and attains a climax in the emotional quality 
of the delineation of faces and hands. It is, in all, a very 
rewarding display and it is regrettable that its value is 
somewhat marred by the treatment accorded the Inquisi- 
tion in the printed foreword of the catalog, the un- 
happy inaccuracies of which were echoed in the maga- 
zine, Time. Barry BYRNS 
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THEATRE 








TANYARD STREET. Almost any intelligent theatregoer 
loves a good Irish play, especially when it is acted by the 
Abbey Theatre players. This explains the strong interest 
with which Tanyard Street, produced by Jack Kirkland, 
was awaited. 

It also explains the disappointment which attended its 
opening at the Little Theatre. We knew we would have 
good acting by Barry Fitzgerald, Aideen O’Connor, 
Margo, Arthur Shields and Zamah Cunningham. The 
trouble, as usual, was with the play. 

Almost from the first, Mr. Louis D’Alton, author of 
Tanyard Street, shows us that his play is a still-born 
effort. It tells us a simple enough story. Kevin McMorna 
(Arthur Shields) has been married only two months 
when he leaves his bride for the war in Spain. At the 
opening of the play she is expecting his return. He 
arrives on a litter, paralyzed from the waist down and 
seemingly incurable. His brother Hugh (Lloyd Gough) 
has been making love to Kevin’s wife during the latter’s 
absence, but she is loyal to her husband. Kevin, however, 
is not an amiable character. Indeed he is wholly un- 
worthy of the miracle of healing supposedly wrought 
for him. In the end, Hessie, his wife (Margo), confesses 
to the other characters that she herself wrought the 
seeming miracle by creeping into his room at night and 
filling his little hands with flowers! She allows Kevin to 
continue to believe in his miracle. With her consent he 
leaves her to become a priest; while she must remain 
chaste and alone the rest of her life. 

This is a fairly simple story, but it is told confusedly. 
Mr. D’Alton is not sure of himself. He wobbles in his 
writing and necessarily his characters wobble with him. 
The dominant figure of the play is Barry Fitzgerald. 
His superb acting illumines the performance and gives 
the play such appeal as it has. Margo, an excellent 
actress, puts into her part all the life anyone could give 
it. The trouble is that the life-spark is not there. In short 
Tanyard Street is a grievous disappointment to lovers 
of Irish plays and players. 


LIBERTY JONES. The Theatre Guild’s present offering, 
Liberty Jones, written by Philip Barry and presented at 
the Shubert Theatre, seemed destined to be either a 
smash hit or a failure. To me it takes an uncertain place 
between those two extremes. Staged by John Houseman, 
with music by Paul Bowles and with dances by Lew 
Christensen, it sounded most appealing in its preliminary 
announcements. But here again, as in Tanyard Street, 
the author and characters both wobble. Mr. Barry shows 
us, to begin with, two overlong scenes—in which Miss 
Liberty (Nancy Coleman), representing the spirit of 
America, is in bed with a mysterious illness. Yes, reader, 
you are right, Liberty Jones is a purely symbolic play 
and there are times when author, players and audience 
seem equally at sea as to its meaning. When we are con- 
vinced that something serious afflicts Miss Liberty, the 
evening is half over. Then Tom Smith, acted by John 
Beal, who has entered the sickroom pretty early in the 
play, has got her on her feet again and into action, just 
how nobody knows. An Irish nurse, Maggie, beautifully 
played by Ivy Scott, helps in this good work, and vari- 
ous characters circle around in extremely formal dances. 
In the end John Beal crosses some mysterious bridge 
and dies gallantly for his country. His death appears to 
have a bracing effect on Miss Liberty. Certainly she is 
going strong when the final curtain falls. The whole 
offering is appealing to the eye, but the movement drags 
throughout. It is all something of a tragedy. For the 
production is beautifully put on, the company acts it 
well, and much of the music is attractive. But the cold 
truth about Liberty Jones is that it simply does not 
“jell.” ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 








STRAWBERRY BLONDE. Time apparently cannot les- 
sen, nor Hollywood repetition stale, the humorously 
nostalgic appeal of James Hagan’s rich little play, 
filmed once before under its original title, One Sunday 
Afternoon. The theory that one good story deserves sev- 
eral remakes under different titles is in operation here, 
but the new version is not disappointing even if the new 
name is misleading. Raoul Walsh has brought the tradi- 
tional quiet humor, just this side of satire, to the tale of 
a correspondence school dentist who finally gets an op- 
portunity to avenge a long chain of injustices. The 
friend who has in turn stolen his girl and left him to 
serve a prison term as a scapegoat sits in the dentist’s 
chair years later. But the latter’s homicidal impulses ebb 
away as he surveys the past and then the pitiful victim 
of a nagging wife sitting before him. The joke which lies 
at the heart of the play is universal and irresistible, and 
it is a revelation of human nature when the dentist con- 
trasts his dream with reality. The early part of the film 
especially is an amusing reconstruction of a gentler past, 
and the mood is cleverly set off by the musical score. 
James Cagney, Olivia deHavilland, Rita Hayworth and 
Jack Carson are excellent in a domestic drama with a 
potent appeal for adults. (Warner) 


THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN. One of the screen’s 
earliest courtroom dramas, this story has lost ground 
because the central situation is no longer novel, and 
novelty was its chief strength. Even the denouement, 
once so startlingly clever, is now rather an obvious piece 
of business. There has been a general lapse in produc- 
tion values, with the cast alone doing heroic work in the 
face of a faded plot, a trite atmosphere and a diffuse 
direction. The compact form of the original is sacrificed 
to show directly the events leading up to the trial, and 
they add little of interest. A girl who has run away 
from reform school is befriended by the man whose 
chauffeur has killed her father. She refuses marriage 
with a young lawyer to hide her identity but he comes 
to the rescue when she is accused of murdering her 
benefactor. There are moments of tension in the abbre- 
viated courtroom scene, and Laraine Day, Robert Young, 
John Lite: and Frieda Inescourt are effective in an adult 
film. (MGM) 


BACK STREET. This is yet another remake, under its 
own colors, of a Fannie Hurst story which made its 
mark as a suburban shocker some years back. A woman 
who, failing marriage, lives in the back street of a mar- 
ried man’s affections, watches him rear a family and 
enjoy respectability at her expense. Her own chances for 
happiness are abandoned for an affair which ends in- 
evitably in disillusionment and death. The present treat- 
ment of the sordid relationship cannot be charged with 
misdirecting sympathies, since it portrays the outcast 
career of the woman with candor and sometimes pointed 
criticism. Robert Stevenson’s direction, too, brings no 
false relief to the depressing events, and the conclusion 
is logically grim. Margaret Sullavan, Charles Boyer and 
Richard Carlson are chiefly involved in an adult film 
beyond normal audience sympathy. (Universal) 


RIDE KELLY RIDE. There is neither subtlety nor a 
moral problem in this forthright racetrack melodrama, 
and for that it may be handled gently. As action enter- 
tainment, the story of a jockey who rides his races hon- 
estly in spite of temptation and injury reaches a fair 
level, and Norman Foster’s direction is vigorous, if un- 
original. Eugene Pallette, Marvin Stephens, Rita Quigley 
and Charles D. Brown give workmanlike performances 
in a family-sized production. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN 
TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“almost OVER NIGHT”! 


The Natural Way — You Learn By Ear 
BY THE 


Language Phone 
Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets t 

He will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, 
until you have mastered every word, every voice inflec- 
tion. Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent 
of a true, cultured native. The method is far superior 
to the ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and 
has been endorsed by teachers of languages in the 
leading universities and schools in the country. The 
results seem like magic. 15 minutes a day works 
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EVENTS 





UNUSUAL activity was manifested by jails during the 
week. ... On a Philadelphia penitentiary radio program, 
a prisoner, doing 70 to 120 years, sang: “Only Forever.” 

- Rodessa, La., loaned its jail to a neighboring 
town. . . . Los Angeles county supervisors petitioned 
the legislators for permission to charge convicts for 
board and lodging. . . . Windham County, Vt., opened a 
combination jail and hotel. Food is prepared in the hotel 
kitchen for both the free and paying guests. . . . Police 
and firemen were busy. . . . In an Ohio town, when 
officers found an intoxicated driver on the water wagon, 
they took him off the wagon, arrested him. . . . The 
practice of giving firemen banquets for putting out fires 
was inaugurated. For saving his house from flames, a 
Hudson, Mass., resident feted the firemen in an elabo- 
rate banquet. . . . Unsolved crimes were brought to 
light. . . . Fifteen years ago an unknown checker player 
stole two checkers from a Rochester, N. Y., public school. 
Last week, still hiding his identity, he returned them 
from Los Angeles. . . . Passport trouble increased... . 
A Canadian family’s home is in Canada, their rural 
delivery mail box is in the United States. Under new 
regulations, they must have a passport to walk across 
their front yard to the mail box. ... 


The New York exhibition and sale of William Randolph 
Hearst’s art collection drew enormous throngs. ...A 
trinket from an Egyptian tomb of 2500 B.C. was sold 
for thirty-five cents. . . . The pair of pistols used by 
Henry Clay and John Randolph went for $263. . . . $4,995 
bought a 17th-century Dutch room, $119 an English coat- 
of-arms. . . . From Spain, Mr. Hearst brought a Cister- 
cian monastery, wrapped in 15,000 packages, each pack- 
age weighing 500 pounds. Among potential buyers of 
this ancient monastery is a Fort Worth citizen who, 
desiring to set it up in Texas, is seeking an appropria- 
tion from the legislature there. If he succeeds, the Lone 
Star State will boast the oldest building in the Western 
Hemisphere. . . . Denouncing the “puerility of this age,” 
a London professor pointed out that when the Titanic 
was sinking in 1912, the passengers sang: “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” whereas passengers on the sinking City 
of Benares in 1940 sang: “Roll Out the Barrel.”. . . More 
than the stones of ancient monasteries, this era needs 
the spirit which pervaded them... . If that God-fearing 
spirit could be wrapped up in packages and transported 
here and there as easily as the walls can be transferred, 
the moderns might once more begin singing: “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 


During 1940, 96,500 persons were killed by accidents, 
9,100,000 were injured. . . . Dumbfounded, safety organ- 
izations commenced straining every nerve to reduce the 
appalling death-rate from avoidable causes. . . . Efforts 
to protect born children and animals from cruelty were 
redoubled. . . . Last week, several fathers were sent to 
jail for whipping their children excessively. . . . An 
Easterner was imprisoned for making his dog stand out 
too long in the sub-freezing weather. . . . The work of 
cutting down accidents, of stopping cruelty to born chil- 
dren and animals is, of course, meritorious. . . . But there 
is something wrong somewhere. . . . Nobody is worrying 
about the unborn children. . . . During 1940, some chil- 
dren were excessively whipped, some animals treated 
cruelly, 96,500 persons killed by accidents. And the na- 
tion is appalled. During 1940, there were about 1,000,000 
(not 96,500) unborn babies deliberately slaughtered (not 
accidentally killed). And the nation is not a bit appalled. 
A Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Unborn Chil- 
dren seems to be one of the crying needs of the age. 
THE PARADER 








